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PUT THESE TEACHING AIDS 
TO WORK FOR YOU 


As part of its public information program, 
Hercules has produced and distributed a large 
number of educational aids on insect identifi- 
cation and the proper use of insecticides for 
insect control. Perhaps you could be putting 
more of them to work for you—helping to make 
your own job easier. 


Included among the Hercules educational aids 
are motion picture films, slides, insect identifi- 
cation folders, wall charts, and a large selection 
of other free material to assist the farmer. 

If you are not now making full use of this 
material, write to Hercules today for a list of 
the available items. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department re 


905 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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It's NASCO for BOOKS 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS by Gilbeart H. Collings, 
New 5th ed., 617 pp., 


Prof. Soils, Clemson Agr. College. 


193 illus., $8.00 


Helps farmers make money with fertilizers. 
on use of fertilizers, including liquid, gaseous, and urea 
nitrogen. How to adjust fertilizer practice and soil pH 
Includes chapters on history and 


to crop requirements. 
production of fertilizers. 


SHOPWORK ON THE FAR\M, new 2nd ed., Jones 
ELEMENTS OF SOIL CONSERVATION, 2nd ed., Hugh H. Bennett.............. $3.96 
FARM SERVICE BUILDINGS, Gray..... 


FARM MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT by Harris P. Smith, Prof. 
| Agr. Engrg., Texas A&M. 4th ed., 510 pp., 616 illus., $7.50 


Filled with practical tips that can boost a farm’s efficiency and 
production. Tells how to operate and keep in top shape tractors 
= all kinds of field and barn equipment. Scores of ideas on how 

t the most out of each machine. How to get the best buys. 
Tne udes latest on modern developments like the 3-point hitch, 
quick coupling, hydraulic controls. 


1 Source 1 Order 1! Check 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


NASCO has nearly every a ricultural 
text in print, so you can fill all your 
needs with a single order. No time 
wasted writing all over the country 
seeking the books you need. Too, you 
get a whopping 12% discount on book 
orders amounting to $25 or more PLUS 
a FREE desk copy when you buy 12 or 
more copies of the same title on one 
order. Schools may buy on 30-day open 
account. If you want to examine a book 
before buying for your class, just order 
one copy. Keep it any reasonable time 
and return it for full credit if you de- 
cide not to buy it. Ask for big free 
NASCO Book Catalog if you don’t have 


one. 

In fact, NASCO has practically all of 
your class, lab, and shop needs. Write 
for big new NASCO General Catalog 
No. 31 if you missed it. 


Latest facts 


Special Visual Aids Offer 
Save up to $40.00 


Here are up-to-date visual aids equipment and materials 
for your department—your choice of slendid projector 
and screen, plus your selection of filmstrips—ALL AT 
SAVING. 
NASCO Special Offer No. 1 

SVE 750 Instructor Projector... $139.50 
Da-Lite Challenger Portable Tripod “60x60. ‘Bereen 44.5 


Manual, ‘Vitalizing Agricultural Education’’...... 
$85.00 worth of NASCO filmstrips (see 
catalog #31)...... 35.00 
Total Value $219.50 
NASCO Special Price. 179.50 


NASCO Special Offer No. 2 


SVE AAA-2 $ 80.00 
Da-Lite Challenger Portable Tripod Screen, 50x50 34.00 


PLUS $25.00 worth of NASCO filmstrips (see cat- 
alog 1) 25.00 
Total Value $139.50 
NASCO Special Price. 114.50 


Nasco sells thousands of these 
famous Hanson 
Revolution D 


NASCO-Hanson Dairy Scales 


from Nasco. Regular 
each, Shipping wt. 4 Ibs. 


Order B3-60 
Special Each $5.49 
12 or more @ $5.19 


NASCO-HANSON Viking Scales 

Handy for farm use. Heavy duty, ~. Ib. 
capacity. Accurate. Adjustable pointer 
nee bag or pail. 


can be set at zero to 
Order ppd. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS 


ete ef FARM HANDBOOK, by ISC staff. 3rd ed., 381 pp., 200 
illus., $3, 

Answers hundreds of questions for farmer, student, agricultural 
specialist. Specific, practical tips on building, ainting, fencing, ter- 
racing, spraying, planting, freezing new varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables, increasing livestock and cro p production. Special section of 
full-color illustrations of pests, with control methods. “A veritable 


encyclopedia of farm information.”—Crops & Soils. 
FITTING AND DAIRY CATTLE, Spearing 


E 4-H STORY, Reck 


tion detailed 


HOW TO WRITE COLUMNS, Hinkle 
ANATOMY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, Foust 
FORAGES—tThe Science of Grassland Agriculture, by Hughes, Heath, & 
Metcalfe. 724 illus., 3rd printing, $5.95 

Sixty chapters give complete and authoritative information on every 
important forage crop in US. Each phase of forage and pasture produc- 
inoculation, fertilizers, weed control, haymaking, dehy- 
dration, silage, pasture, utilization. A treasure of how- to-do-it informa- 
tion backed by field- tested experience. 


New NASCO Course Outlines in Agriculture 


Thousands in use. MHere’s material already or- 
ganized that you formerly had to originate — 
prepare yourself. It’s easy for you and 
students, saves your time, but is highly effective. 

’s a handbook for each student and a 
teacher’s manual for you. Up to 90 pp. 


Melvin W. Cooper drew on 30 years experience 
as trainer of students and teachers in writing 
these courses in collaboration with specialists in 
each field. Use them for high school, young 
farmer, adult farmer and veteran instruction. 
Standard notebook size, p hed for ring binders. 


TEACHER'S OUTLINE ‘o TEACHERS OUTLINE |, TEACHERS \, TEACHER'S OUTLINE 


#1 LIVESTOCK FEEDS AND FEEDING 

A comprehensive course in the principles B.. 

feeding livestock, calculating rations, getting the 

most from . Vitamins, minerals, anti- 

biotics, feed quality, feed-value tables. 

#2 MORE PROFITS FROM DAIRYING 

16 lessons covering selection of cows, raising 

eae stock, increasing production; best 
dairy housing; milking methods; milk quality ; 

disease control. Feed-value tables. 


PRICES: Student Handbooks, $1.25 


#3 HEALTHIER LIVESTOCK 

Cause, recognition, prevention, control, and cure 
of disease; when to call the vet. Will make your 
job much easier, make better stockmen of your 
students, helping them to bigger profits. 

#4 FAT STOCK PRODUCTION 
Beef—swine—sheep. Breeding, feeding, diseases 
and parasites, marketing, general management. 
All courses include Students’ Handbooks and 
Teachers’ Outlines, all published by NASOO. 


each. Instructor’s Outline free with 


20 Student Handbooks, or $1.50 each. 3-ring binders, 20 or more, .39 each. 


FORT ATKINSO 


N. WISCONSIN 
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“Darn those suburban housing develop- 
ments!” 
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Coming Events 


December 3-8—National Vocational. 
Agricultural Teachers’ Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

December 5-6—National Watershed 
Congress, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C. 

December 5-9—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

December 11-14— Winter Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

January 3-February 24—Eight Week 
Dairy Production Course, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

January 4-6—National Turkey Fed- 
eration Convention, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

January 5-6—Second Annual Missis- 
sippi Insect Control Conference, Missis- 
sippi State College. 

January 8-11—59th Annual Conven- 
tion, American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, New Orleans, La. 

January 9-13 — Annual Meeting, 
Washington State College Agricultural 
Extension Service Conference, Pullman. 

January 10-11—North Carolina Pest- 
icide School, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

February 12-19—Longhorn Recrea- 
tion Laboratory, Kerrville, Tex. 

March 1—Eleventh Distillers Feed 
Conference, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, O. 

June 17-20—Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
ean Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


* 
Look for our 


Ag Chemicals Issue 


Coming in January! 
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Professional Magazine for Leaders Who TRAIN 
and ADVISE Farmers. Written exclusively for 
Vo-Ag Teachers, County Agents, Extension Spe- 
cialists, Soil Conservationists, Farm and Home 
Administrators, and Bank Farm Service Agents. 
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ON THE COVER 


It is Christmas! And the family of County Agent William E. Dorsey, 
Park Rapids, Minn., pauses to ask God’s Grace for the blessings that they 
have —a Grace that will be repeated in your home and mine, and in 
millions of homes this Christmas season throughout our great land. Bill 
has been county agent in Hubbard county since 1951, actively promoting 
a grade “A” milk and grass silage program. He has a strong 4-H group, 
also. His family consists of help-mate Bernice; Jean, 7; Edward, 6; Linda, 
4; and Jimmie, one year. The cover picture was taken by Gerald R. McKay, 
University of Minnesota. 
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Rural telephones have been his job for 41 years 


Dean Tripp and one of his crew take up 
the slack on six pairs of wires as they in- 
stall new rural lines. 


Dean Tripp and rural telephones have been partners since 1914. 
He is construction foreman for the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in Morrisville, Vermont. Dean’s crew 
helps bring telephone service to a 400-square-mile area. 


It takes an experienced man like Dean to build and maintain 
telephone lines in the rugged Vermont countryside. Farms are 
scattered, separated by mountains and woods. Pole holes often 
must be blasted in solid rock. Vermont winters bring bitter cold 
and deep snow. 


These conditions make his job difficult. But Dean knows 
they also make dependable telephone service even more impor- 
tant for the 1500 rural customers in his area. For during off 
hours he’s a dairy farmer. 


Dean is typical of thousands of telephone men and women 
in Bell System rural areas. Through their experience and per- 
sonal interest, rural telephone services continue to improve 
and grow. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Limit Silage in Dairy Rations 


Studies at the University of Arizona indicate that the 
maximum amount of silage that can be fed safely to 
dairy cattle is seven pounds daily, plus half a pound of 
alfalfa hay for every 100 pounds of body weight. 
Silage as the sole roughage is impractical. Alfalfa hay 
is essential to balance a ration when feeding silage. 


Researchers Find Digestive Factors 


Iowa State College cattle nutrition research 
workers appear to be on the track of unidentified 
factors that seem to be able to double the activity 
of beneficial rumen organisms in cattle. Such dis- 
coveries in artificial rumen cannot be applied di- 
rectly, but these findings may eventually lead to 
practical experiments with cattle. They point out 
that if activity of the rumen organisms can be 
increased, cattle can be expected to increase their 
feeding efficiency, Among the substances so far 
experimented with, each containing various kinds 
of protein, are casein, chicken feather meal, and 
pig’s hair. 


New Alfalfa Shows Promise 


Farmers may be hearing much more about a new, 
wilt-resistant alfalfa variety, called Vernal. This 
variety has shown considerable promise in recent tests 
at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. In tests 
it showed a high degree of winter hardiness, higher hay 
yield, and was compared with Ranger, Atlantic, and 
Buffalo, plus three other varieties. Hay yields were 
not significantly greater, but if it does live up to present 
performance, it probably will be a recommended variety 
soon. 


Cattle Do Have Parasites 


Two Wisconsin 4-H boys are proving through 
demonstration that almost all cattle are infected 
with parasitic worms. They will present their 
unusual show at the livestock loss demonstrations 
of the International Livestock Exposition in Chi- 
cago this year. The boys make actual parasite 
egg counts for the cattle they examine. They 
have examined herds in the colder parts of their 
state, at the state fair, and on scores of farms. 
All evidence points to the fact that their initial 
conclusion is right, cattle are infected with worms, 
and preventive treatment pays. 


Fertilize Coastal Bermuda Grass 


Results of 13-year investigations by USDA and the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station Show that 
heavy fertilization of Coastal Bermuda pastures in- 
creases production and proves profitable. In many 
areas of the Southeast, soil fertility is generally the 
main factor limiting growth. With adequate fertiliza- 
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tion, Coastal Bermuda production can be maintained 
over a period of years. Net returns from the grass 
will be proportional to the efficiency with which it is 
fertilized and managed. 


Disease Control is Difficult 


Because of the large numbers of livestock raised 
in small areas, Maynard Spear, extension veteri- 
narian at Iowa State College, has indicated that 
the modern farmer has a harder job with disease 
control. It is well to urge farmers to consider 
these preventions, for this often is more profitable 
than trying to cure a situation that may be lost. 
This is a constant job of ag leaders in helping and 
counselling farmers on modern disease control 


methods. 


Develop Vegetable Waste Disposal Plan 


Ohio State University reports that this year Ohio 
food processors have been disposing of vegetable waste 
by pumping it back on the land through sprinkler 
irrigation systems. In addition to ridding companies 
of the waste, it supplies crops with increased soil 
fertility and water. The University states that most 
were spraying the waste through at least a half-inch 
nozzle under high pressure and using separators to re- 
move the solids. Results have been most satisfactory. 


Turkeys Gain on Hormones 


A recent study at the University of Missouri, 
the first trial in which turkeys received a male 
hormone, testosterone, showed turkeys getting it 
graded higher than turkeys receiving no such 
treatment. Males and females were used, and the 
hormone was fed from six to 16 weeks of age. 
From 16 to 19% weeks birds received stilbestrol, 
a female hormone that materially improved 
fattening. 


Sun’s Energy and Air-Type Heat Pumps 


The possibility of using solar energy to boost the 
efficiency of air-type heat-pump systems for house 
heating and cooling is termed’ “promising” by research 
engineers of the USDA. Although solar-energy col- 
lectors (and, to a lesser extent, heat pumps) are not yet 
common to most Americans, preliminary cooperative 
experiments by USDA and the Kansas Agricultural 
and Engineering Experiment Stations show that col- 
lectors can gather in enough of the sun’s energy to in- 
crease the temperature of slow-flowing air beneath 
them by about 13 degrees F. On this basis, a 600- 
square-foot collector—the area of a roof or of the south- 
facing wall of an average home—would provide enough 
heat energy on a typical Kansas winter day to cut 
electrical energy needs of a heat-pump-type heating 
system by about one-fourth during daylight hours, the 
engineers say.—End 
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More than 2,000 goats, 2,000 sheep 
and 600 head of cattle graze on the 
13,000-acre “Double D” Ranch of 
Dee Davenport, which ten years ago 
was undeveloped land near Carrizo 
Speings, Texas. “Double D” is a “ma- 

ine-made” ranch. 

With the use of modern machinery 
as shown above, the land was cleared 
at the rate of 200 acres a month. It 


planting and irrigating. 


Crop of alfalfa after clearing, 


would have taken 50 laborers a month 
to do this work by hand. Six wells 
provide water for 1,400 acres. 
The tank truck of Texaco Consignee 
W. H. Dullnig and Driver Melvin 
Mannering are regular visitors at 
“Double D.” Texaco products power 
and lubricate the machinery and equip- 
ment. Manager Wilson has found 
it pays to farm with Texaco products. 


vy FULL-COLOR FILM. This farm 


film of scenic beauty in full color takes 


you from North Carolina to Washington; 


Young goat held by Mr. Wilson. 
There are 2,000 on the ranch. 


Protects All Winter. Bert Corbello, of Kinder, 
La., uses Texaco PT Anti-Freeze to protect 
his tractor, truck and car, because PT pre- 
vents freeze-ups, foaming, rust, corrosion and 
won't boil away when warm spells occur. 


Indiana to Mississippi...and shows how 
the County Agents serve farmers. Ask 
your Texaco Man for time and place of 
local showing. Bring your family and enjoy 
a pleasant evening, maybe you'll win one 
of the FREE PRIZES. 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 
IT PAYS TO USE 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


This huge “rake” on 13,000- 
acre “Double D” Ranch 
near Carrizo Springs, 
Texas, clears land of 
brush, small trees and 
prepares it for planting 
at the rate of an acre an 
hour. J. Wright Wilson, 
manager of “Double D”’ 
examines steel tines. 


in Town or 
on the Highway- 


in all 48 states—you'll find Texaco Dealers. 
They have new top octane Sky Chief gaso- 
line, super-charged with Petrox, to give 
maximum power and reduce engine wear... 
famous Fire Chief at reg- 


ular prices, both 100% 
Climate-Controlled . . . 
Advanced Custom-Made 
Havoline Motor Oil and 
Marfak lubricant. 


E 
DIVISION GFFICES: Aclanta, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 3, Colo., Houston 2, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 16, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 10, Va.; Searle 1, Wash, 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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How land looked on “Double D” 
Ranch before clearing operation. : : 
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to help ag leaders get farm 


By Gerald McKay 
Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


Choosing a Tape Recorder 

Selecting a recorder from the wide 
array on the market is not easy. Your 
particular needs, of course, must be 
considered first. Here are a few 
features listed by a national manufac- 
turer that are important in all cases, 
however. 

Speeds: For radio you'll need seven 
and one-half inches per second. For 
classroom use and speech recording, 
three and three-fourths is adequate 
and you'll get twice as many minutes 
from each tape. Some machines have 
both speeds. 

Frequency response: A range of 50 
to 10,000 cycles per second. 


Amplifier: A power output of 8 


watts or more. 
Speaker: Round and 8 or 10 inches 
in diameter. 


Motors: Separate motors for the 
main drive, rewind and take-up 
spindle. 


Brake: Electrodynamic brakes are 
better than the friction type. 

Reel size: Recorder should accom- 
modate 7 inch reels. 

Threading: Drop-in loading and 
simple threading is desirable. 

Volume indicator: A convenient 
and reliable indicator. 

Convenient jacks: For microphone 
and phonograph plug-ins. 

Weight: A good amplifier and mul- 
tiple motors are heavy but other 
things being equal, a light weight 
machine is desirable. 

Be sure to record and play back 
with any machine you consider. This 
is the final test before you buy. 


Flannelgraph Paper 
Three-quarter inch sandpaper strips 
attached with rubber cement will 
make pieces stick to the flannel back- 
ground. Paper with flocking on the 
back is also available and has some 
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people to accept new ideas 


advantages over the sandpaper strips. 
This may be had in a wide range of 
colors from most local artist’s supply 
stores. One manufacturer is: 
Barton Duer & Kock Paper Co., 
1111—2nd Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 
Price is about 30 cents a sheet in 
20x26 inch size. 


=== 


Circular letters, sometimes called “direct 
mail,” are effective in getting information 
to selected farmers relatively quickly. To 
increase the percentage of letters that will 
be read, make them short, leave a generous 
amount of white space at the edges and 
have an intriguing caption and/or cartoon 
at the top. Make your meaning clear, too. 


Clear TV Films First 


It seems like an unnecessary chore, 
but might save you a lot of embarrass- 
ment. Many new films are cleared 
for television use at the time they are 
released. Others may be cleared by 
merely writing to the producer. The 
rest probably shouldn’t be used except 
in special situations. 


Local News Coverage 
for an Ag Program 


Every new program must be ex- 
plained to the people of your com- 
munity if it is to succeed. If you plan 
to use a series of stories in the local 


weekly, these points will help you 
any time you write one. They were 
suggested by the Information Depart- 
ment, Mississippi State College. 

1. Explain briefy how the program 
works and how it benefits the partic- 
ipants. Tell how it is financed. 

2. Use the names of families taking 
part in it. 

3. Identify the program with your 
organization—Extension Service, High 
School, etc. 

4. Put in names of local leaders 
who are carrying part of the work. 

5. Report progress regularly. 

6. Give examples of increased in- 
come resulting from the program. 

7. Give examples of a happier, more 
satisfying life resulting from the pro- 
gram. 

8. Show how all members of the 
family and the community, too, benefit 
from the program. 


Cold Weather Means 
Special Projector Care 


If you leave your projector out in 
cold weather, remember to let it get 
warm before turning on the switch. 
If you don’t, a burned out motor may 
result. Best way is to not let it get 
cold. The same precaution also holds 
for tape recorders, record players, and 
other equipment with electric motors. 


An important part of the ag leader’s work 
is to keep his equipment in shape. Oiling 
of moving parts on projectors should be 
done regularly, usually after each four 
hours of operation. An oi! can kept in the 
case will facilitate this. 


What is a Good Picture? 


More interest in color slides and 
black and white photographs prompts 
this question often. Probably there is 
no answer that would satisfy every- 
one. 

However, if your picture serves the 
purpose for which it was taken, it 
must be a reasonably “good picture.” 
If a color slide you made shows clearly 
how to hold a calf for dehorning, it is 
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Brighter SOUNd MOVIeS...from ‘way back here 


Sometimes it’s a problem to put on sound 
movies for an audience in a big hall. You try 
to project your film over the extra-long 
“throw” and the picture seems to fade— 
especially in a poorly darkened room. 

But now you can get the brilliance you need 
with the new Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector—at sound speed it delivers 40°% more 
light to your screen! And that’s not all... 


New shutter gives 
two-in-one versatility 


In the past, 16mm. sound projectors gave you 
a choice of either two-speed versatility or ex- 
tra light power. Then Kodak engineers per- 
fected the ingenious new Super-40 Shutter, 
which can project more than 40°% more light 
at sound speed than can standard shutters, 
and can also automatically shift blades to per- 
mit maximum light for silent-speed projec- 
tion. 

This shutter is now built into all Pageant 
audio-visual models. And you can take ad- 
vantage of its remarkable abilities at no in- 
crease in price over the previous Pageants! 


New Signet Filmstrip Projectors give top per- 
formance—even with worn or damaged films 


quick, reliable performance—with NAME. 
new and old—all "Model 2F Kodaslide Signet Filmstrip P; 
tors now have a new, improved, enclosed film-advance mec! 
nism. for standard 2 x 2 slide 


en pictures, too. All models have Kodak 


your Kodak Ai 


sys- 

= in 500- or 300-watt 

isval Dealer to help you 
budget. 


Enjoy outstanding performance 
—for years 

The Super-40 Shutter is but the newest of 
many Pageant benefits. Permanent pre-lubri- 
cation, for instance, lets you bypass the 
danger of improper oiling, main cause of pro- 
jector breakdowns. Fidelity control helps you 
get the best quality from any photographic 
sound track. A built-in field-sharpening ele- 
ment keeps your pictures sharp over your 
whole screen area. 


Pick your Pageant with this 
experienced help 


The new Pageant Projectors with Super-40 
Shutters are available with either 7- or 15- 
watt outputs; 8” or 12” speakers; single- or 
double-case portability. Each has been de- 
signed to meet specific requirements. To pick 
the model that best meets yours, ask your ex- 
perienced Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for 
his advice. He will give you a demonstration, 
details, and analysis of your projection needs 
with no obligation to you. If you prefer, send 
the coupon for a catalog first. 


“In my book, the lifetime lubrication fea- 

ture of the Kodascope Pageant puts this 
projector lengths ahead of the field. It’s _s 
the most important improvement in 
sound-projector design in many a year.” 

£. $. Moore, The S. Spencer Moore Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Here’s how the amazing new 
SUPER-40 Shutter gives you 
complete projector versatility 


1, Switch on at silent speed. The 
Super-40 Shutter automatically 
presents three shutter blades to 
produce 48 light interruptions 
per second, conforming to ac- 
cepted motion-picture-industry 
projection practice. 


2. Switch to sound speed. Super- 
40 Shutter shifts automatically 
to two blades. There are still 
48 light interruptions per sec- 
ond, and you can see the picture 
brighten by more than 40%! 


Zz 3. Or lock the shutter in 3-bladed 

position when you don't need 
the extra brilliance. (To return 
to automatic shifting, just re- 
lease the locking lever.) 


“We know of Pageant Projectors that 
have been running for three years and 
more with only periodic checkups. Perma- %) 
nent pre-lubrication eliminates al! the re- 
pairs necessitated by improper oiling.” 


R. H. Sarber, Triple Comera Shop 
Ukiah, Californie 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


= 


| EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 12-113 
| Send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and information on: 


| C Kedascope Pageant Sound Pro- ([] Kodaslide Signet 500 and 300 
Projectors, Filmstrip Models f 


TITLE 
ORGANIZATION. 

| STREET. 

| city. 
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a good slide. The composition may be 
poor by most standards; it may even 
be a little over or under exposed, but 
it’s still a good picture. 

On the other hand, if you are mak- 
ing a picture for your office wall, you 
may want to. pay particular attention 
to balance, emphasis, light and dark 
areas, and over-all composition. De- 
tail won’t matter so much. 

If you are taking a picture to illus- 
trate your weekly news column in the 
local paper, you'll want one or two 
people in it. The people should be 
close together, be in sharp focus and 
busy doing something. 

The chances are that you'll get a 
“good picture” if you ask yourself 
every time you click the shutter 
“What use will I make of this pic- 
ture?” 


Zip-A-Tone, and Cello type, speed up art 
work for multilith, slide titles, and small 
lettering jobs. These letters, sold under 
several brand names, are printed black on 
waxed cellophane. The cellophane letters 
stick when pressure is applied. In addition 
to letters, agricultural symbols such as 
animals and farm products are available. 
These are effective for making graphs. 


This Business of Writing 


One of the experts on how to write 
explains it thus: “Writing isn’t just 
spelling; it’s much more than spelling. 
Writing isn’t just grammar; it’s much 
more than grammar. Writing is 
grasping ideas, seeing images, har- 
nessing words—giving shape and form 
to thoughts. What matters most in 
writing is not the rules and conven- 
tions for putting words on paper. 
What matters most in writing is the 
writer’s mind.” 

However, he does have a few “rules 
and conventions” for giving your 
writing punch: 

1. Be brief. 

2. Use active verbs. 

3. Begin and wind up with a bang. 


A Picture Record 


IDEAS that WORK 


One thing that has helped me get 
better pictures is a good system of 
record-keeping on all the pictures 
that I take. 

With such a system of record 
keeping, it enables one to study 
the pictures after they have been 
developed and learn what mistakes 
were made. The above picture 
shows the form that I use and the 
material I record for each picture 
taken. 

If I have questions I am unable 
to find the answer to, I can take 
this record and the print to an ex- 
pert and usually get help. When- 


ever I am in the field, I carry a 
small duplicate of this record in 
my notebook, transferring at a 
later date the material to a perma- 
nent record sheet. 

I have found that this improved 
my camera technique and has 
given me better pictures.—M. VW. 
Hollinger, vo-ag instructor, Blaine 
Wash 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work with 
FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


4. Arrange your words and sen- 
tences effectively. 

And one final suggestion—Stop 
when you’re through. 


A Good Tri Is 
A Number One Accessory 


Top quality color slides and black 
and white pictures are dependent on 
a camera which is held still while the 
shutter is tripped. You can acquire 
this ability to a certain degree but 
in most cases the best answer is a 
good tripod. The tripod should be (1) 
firm and steady at all heights; (2) 
easily adjustable; (3) light weight; 
and (4) have a pan head which allows 
both vertical and horizontal tilting. 


Filmstrips and Siides 


There has been an increase in the 
use of both during the past year. One 
company reports more than twice as 
many filmstrips sold in August, 1955, 
as in August, 1954. Schools are the 
biggest users of filmstrips while ex- 
tension workers put more emphasis on 
2x2 slides. 

New, faster 35mm. color film has 
expanded the possibilities of making 
2x2 slides locally. Higher quality and 
a wider range of subjects has encour- 
aged greater use of filmstrips.—End 


* 


What this country needs is not a work- 
ing majority but a majority working. 
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Sod Seeding Results 


Five-year tests at the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station have 
proven that winter-grazing crops, 
such as small grains, can be success- 
fully grown by drilling the seed and 
fertilizer into a permanent pasture 
sod. These studies have shown that 
the forage yields of crops planted in 
this manner have equaled or exceeded 
those seeded at the same time on a 
well-prepared seedbed. 

While research work with sod seed- 
ing has been primarily concerned 
with forage production, tests indicate 
that the practices are equally suitable 
for grain production or a combination 
of grazing and grain. 

* 


USDA Reports Research 
on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Scientists of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Animal Disease Lab- 
oratory, Plum Island, N.Y., report 
success in growing the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease in cultures of 
swine or bovine kidney cells. 

This opens the door to use of prac- 
tical tissue-culture techniques in (1) 
diagnosis of the disease and identifica- 
tion of the type of virus present, (2) 
determination of cencentrations of the 
viruses and antibodies produced in 
animals, and (3) large-scale produc- 
tion of the virus for fundamental 
studies and vaccine investigations. 


is 
wi 
anes 
i CUT OUT LETTERS, such as Craftype, : 
: 


Why Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber 
is uniformly high in quality 


There are four basic reasons why you can count on outstand- 
ing quality in Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber: 

Milling is done by highly skilled men, using moderna 
precision equipment. 

Kiln-drying of all Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber is 
scientifically controlled, in ultra-modern kilns. 

Experienced graders assure the delivery of lumber that 
meets uniform standards. 

Handling and loading of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber 
for shipment are supervised by men specially trained to 
prevent damage to the finished product. 

These quality features contribute much to structural 


strength and stability, reduction of waste, and true building All lumber i 
is Kiln-Dried for 
Weyerhaeuser 4-Square GREATER BUILDING VALUES 


LUMBER AND SERVICES 
WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY + SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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Farm Campaign Begins 
Shape of the campaign for 
the farm vote has come into 
focus in recent weeks. Here 
is how it looks from Wash- 
ington today. 


Republican leadership and Ben- 
son will stick by flexible supports, 
and the present program ... 
despite the defection of some 
individual GOP candidates in 
farm states. 
This was made 
clear in the Ben- 
son meetingin 
Denver with Ike 
(and, signif- 
icantly, the 
President’s 
brother, Milton 
Eisenhower). 

Said the Pres- 
ident then: We will “not go back 
to old policies that have failed.” 

Observers take that to mean 
Ike will most certainly veto any 
bill sent to him for restoration 
of 90 per cent supports. While 
there apparently won’t be changes 
in basic Administration farm 
policies, there will be shifts in 
emphasis. The President has 
agreed to more spending to meet 
specific emergencies as they arise 
(such as pork purchases to shore 
up hog prices). 

Other goals to be sought by 
the Administration include addi- 
tional funds to assist “small’’ 
farmers; an expansion in the 
present $250 million ACP conser- 
vation payments program to 
some $400 million; step-up in the 
Plains land-use program to com- 
bat drought; additional means of 
disposing of farm surpluses and 
boosting exports; and further in- 
creases in appropriations for 
ag research and education. 


Secretary Benson 


By Fred Bailey 

and Jay Richter 

Agricultural Services 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


Democratic attack on GOP 
farm policies, meantime, has 
taken this shape: First, party 
leaders have decided to make a 
strong stand for restoration of 
90 per cent price supports. Sec- 
ond, to try and grab the ball from 
the GOP in voting funds for 
“extras,” such as conservation 
(or land-rental) payments, low- 
income farmers and the rest. 


Ninety per cent supports are 
privately considered by leading 
Democrats to be an expedient—of 
political but not permanent value. 
This accounts for Adlai Steven- 
son’s somewhat reluctant endorse- 
ment of “rigids”. He said, in ef- 
fect, that farmers should have 
them again, but only until some- 
thing better could be devised. 


Nobody Has Answer 


Farm leaders of both parties 
are having plenty of troubles. 


Democrats are pot-shooting at_ 
the present program and calling . 


for higher supports, but are un- 


able to agree or decide on ‘the . 


“bold new farm program” that 
party orators talk about. 


Mr. Benson and his top aides 
are having new difficulties in sup- 
porting their thesis that income 
figures show farmers to be in a 
fundamentally stable position. 
The Secretary, for instance, has 
said several times that farm in- 
come per person last year went 
up somewhat, due to the drop in 
rural population and increased off- 
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farm earnings. Recently, however, 
the USDA’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Service pointed out that “new 
figures show a slight decline in 
per capita income for 1954.. .” 


Land Prices High 
Land prices have been going 
up, a development that has 
stumped most of the experts. 


They had expected lower land 
values this year, following the 
long and steady decline in farm 
prices and income. 

In the four months ending last 
July 1, dollar value of U.S. land 
went up about 3 per cent—about 
5 per cent above a year earlier. 

The forecasters, now, are say- 
ing that prices probably will stay 
strong. One big factor is the trend 
toward larger farms, to make bet- 
ter use of machinery, to secure ex- 
tra allotments, and to reduce per- 
unit production costs. Other rea- 
sons cited include: Better loan 
terms, and genera! business pros- 
perity. 


Another Eisenhower? 


One of the interesting 1956 
political possibilities to exten- 
sion workers is the talk about 
Milton Eisenhower as a suc- 
cessor to Ike on the Repub- 
-lican ticket next year. 


Milton. Eisenhower, 56, is now 
president of Penn State, a land- 
grant college, and much of his ex- 
perience has been in agriculture. 

His ideas on farm policy were 
formed during long years in the 
Agriculture Department as Direc- 
tor of Information, assistant to 
both Republican and Democratic 
secretaries, and as head of a spe- 
cial group established in USDA to 
study land resources policies. 
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Bigger calf crops, heavier calves 
when rations are rich in Phosphorus 


Baites failures, smaller calf crops, below-average 
weaning weights. These are penalties often paid to- 
day because breeding herds get too little phosphorus. 
One reason: roughages and pastures in many areas 
don’t supply enough phosphorus to maintain the 
cow ... and produce a healthy, vigorous calf. 

In college feeding trials at Texas, beef cows on typi- 
cal phosphorus-deficient pasture weaned 28% fewer 
calves than cows fed supplemental phosphorus. Calves 
from the low-phosphorus group averaged 69 lbs. less 
at weaning. New Mexico reports similar results. And 
dairy cows on low-phosphorus at Minnesota tended 
to produce calves only every other year. 

Lacking phosphorus, a cow makes up the need 
from her body. She becomes unthrifty. Her appetite 
lags. Feed efficiency drops. Breeding troubles follow. 

To assure maximum production and reproduction 
benefits from your livestock ration today, modern 
manufacturers are putting more phosphorus in the 
feeds and supplements you buy. Leading suppliers 
like International Minerals help by producing phos- 
phorus which is 2 to 10 times more effective nutri- 
tionally than some sources previously used. 


Next time you buy feed, ask your own feed dealer 
about this vital ingredient. He can explain why it pays 
to invest in quality feeds, rich in phosphorus — one 
of the hardest working and most important nutrients 


in a bag of feed today. Pon 


4 ) 
{ 

AMPLE PHOSPHORUS 
429.4-lb. calves 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
calves 


$16.71 return for each $1.00 invested in phosphorus 

ico trials, fed 9 to 14 lbs. of dicalcium 

vier than those ‘fed br supplemental phos horus. At 

1941 ices, when results were repo ¥ average 

t for phosphorus was $16.71. (All 
data based on calf weight per cow.) 


= 


Write for free booklet: ‘‘Four ER 

Things You Should Know About Seng 

Phosphorus.’’ Address: Interna- 

tional Minerals & Chemical Cor- ” “ 
ation, General Offices, 20 North IS 


acker Drive, Chicago é. Illinois. 
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BEST OF 


92 Roofing 


*As tested by Paint Mfrs., Agri. 
Colleges, and in actual farm use. 


Yes... 23 consecutive years of 
proof that this combination of Zinc 
Dust (very finely divided metallic 
zinc) and Zinc Oxide does the best 
job for you in protecting metal 
surfaces. 

stops rust. . . restores appearance 
and serviceability where galvanizing 
wears thin, covering darkest discol- 
orations. 

TOUGH, UNBROKEN COVERAGE... . One 

gallon covers 600 to 800 sq. ft., con- 
tracts and expands with metal, to 
give years of service. 
NO “CHECK” OR PEEL... Made espe- 
cially for metal, applies easily by 
brush or spray and sticks fast. Dense, 
smooth coating. 

METALLIC ZINC PAINT, proved by time 
itself in Europe as well as this coun- 
try, is available in pleasing colors. 
Ask your dealer for this economical 
proved way to better appearance 
and longer life for metal surfaces. 


- 


FREE! METAL PAINTING TIPS 
Write: AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
324 Ferry Street 
Lafayette, Indiana Dept. BFM-12 
Please send information on MZP, how to 
apply it and list of Paint Manufacturers. 


NAME__ 


CITY & STATE 


Washington News 


the same in 1956. 


The younger Eisenhower has 
been much influenced by the think- 
ing of land-grant college and Ex- 
tension Service folks. His feelings 
in general parallel those of Secre- 
tary Benson, whom he has de- 
fended in his meetings with Ike. 

Milton Eisenhower has deiiber- 
ately avoided the USDA in Wash- 
ington during his ailing brother’s 
tenure in the White House. He has 
not wanted to leave the impres- 
sion he is “interfering,” or trying 
to run things from the back room. 
Nonetheless, he has been often 
called upon by Ike for advice. 

As to 1956, in the meantime, 
Milton Eisenhower is keeping 
mum. Some GOP politicians, how- 
ever, are already talking of him 
as a candidate, either No. 1 or 
No. 2 on the ticket. 


°56 to Be About Same 
Economists gathering in 
Washington the last of No- 
vember for USDA’s Annual 
Outlook Conference came up 
with this general conclusion. 
Farm prices, income, and pro- 


- - - Outlook for farm income and expense to be about 


duction costs may show little 
change in ’56. 


Figures with which the fore- 
casters work would indicate that 
the adjustments ahead won’t be 
favorable to agriculture. The rec- 
ord livestock and near-record crop 
output for this year will add 
weight to already heavy govern- 
ment stocks. 

That is the general picture. It 
varies considerably for different 
commodities, and may continue to 
do so. Milk and poultry prices this 
October, for instance, were some 
better than a year earlier. Beef 
cattle, sheep, and lambs were off, 
but not much. Hogs, of course, 
were way down—from $18.40 on 
the average in October of last year 
to $14 and less. 

Wool market prices have fallen 
considerably this year—but pro- 
ducers’ eventual returns on the 
current season’s clip will be about 
15 per cent more than for last 
season. Reason will be production 
incentive payments guaranteed at 
106 per cent of parity under the 
new wool program.—Fnd. 


CATTLE VALUES IN THE LIVE- 
STOCK MARKET, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 29 minutes, 1955. Available 
from Public Relations Department, 
840 Exchange Ave. Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 


This film combines factual data on 
shrink and seasonal price trends, shows 
specific comparisons of grades, (first 
the live animals and then their car- 
casses) and discusses locations of 
steaks, roasts, and other cuts of beef 
for the cattle feeder’s benefit. 

It is designed expressly to help cat- 
tlemen improve the feeding, care and 
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marketing of livestock. By use of charts 


and narration, the film brings home 
to the cattle raiser how values are cre- 
ated and maintained. 


You will find the film presented in a 
manner to reduce guesswork in bring- 
ing animals to grades desired for mar- 
keting. 

The film follows pictorially the han- 
dling and movement of 15 head of 
cattle from a farm in Iowa to Chicago. 
It shows by weight tests that much of 
the shrink occurring in transit is re- 
gained by proper care and feeding at 
the market. It demonstrates, too, the 
value of careful handling and good 
feeding practices on the farm. 
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FRESH FROM THE WEST, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 25 minutes, 1955. Pro- 
duced and available from Agricul- 
tural Development Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Here is a new movie depicting the 
production, harvesting, grading, pack- 
ing, packaging, shipping, marketing, 
and uses of western-grown fresh vege- 
tables. It was produced to help acquaint 
all young and adult farmers and other 
Americans with the story behind their 
fresh vegetables, showing the important 
part transportation plays in getting the 
crops to market daily. 

Attractive market displays and home 
use demonstrations show a combination 
of natural vegetable color portraying 
quality and leaving with people the de- 
sire to use more vegetables. You will 
find this an excellent teaching aid. 


OF TOWN AND COUNTRY, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 14 minutes. Produced 
by the National Dairy Council and 
available from Association Films, 
Broad & Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 351 
Turk St., San Francisco, Calif.; 561 
Hillgrove Ave., LaGrange, Ill.; and 
1108 Jackson St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Much is said these days about the 
interdependence of town and country 
people. There is a need for closer co- 
operation between the two. 

This color film illustrates this inter- 
dependence by dramatizing the devel- 
opment of the ice cream industry. You 
will find the film not only entertaining 
but educational, and one that will be 
enjoyed by both young and adult farm- 
ers.—End 


Here is Lamar Ratliff, teen-age boy, who 
made history this fall by producing 304.38 
bushels of corn on an acre of his father’s 
farm near Baldwin, Miss. He used Funk’s 
G-711, a yellow hybrid, widely used in the 
South. Heavy plant population, high fer- 
tility, and good care contributed to this 
new world record yield. His county agent 
and assistant county agent helped him 
measure his field, check and weigh his crop. 


Where there is no last frontier 


Within your own fences, under 
your own two feet, are frontiers 
enough for you and your children 
and your children’s children. 


On every American farm, each 
year opens new frontiers for achieve- 
ment. Each step ahead is a frontier 
crossed. Lowering production costs. 
Increasing yields. Improving meat or 
poultry quality. One of the most un- 
limited of these is building your soil. 


When you renew and rebuild your 
land, you lay the basis for increased 
yields and better forage for your 
livestock. Sure, there are new meth- 
ods to help—terracing, strip crop- 
ping, contouring, other means of 
erosion control. 


But crop rotation and the ever- 
lasting replacement -and improve- 
ment of the humus of your soil are 
jobs that come first. Today, they’re 
easier with New IpEA equipment. 


We, too, face new frontiers every 
year. Ours are the problems of de- 
signing specialized machines that 
will do a better job for you. Ma- 
chines that will deserve the respect 
and confidence of the thousands of 


farmers throughout the country who 
depend on their investment in New 
IDEA equipment. 


For two generations, New [pra 
has been producing manure spread- 
ers designed to do the best possible 
job in helping farmers to fertilize 
their soil. The standards of New 
IDEA engineering and manufacture 
have made this goal possible. That 
is why farmers use more New IDEA 
spreaders than any other brand. 


In 1956, we have new manure 
spreaders and new fertilizer spread- 
ers ready for you. See them at your 
New Ipea dealer’s. Or write us for 
new literature about them. 


And chuckle at the fellow who 
complains that there are no more 
frontiers in America. Tell him that 
you’ve found frontiers he never 


dreamed about. 


Write for free 
copy of 
the New 
booklet on Manure 


Best idea yet—get a New Idea 


New [pea Farm Equipment Co., Division AVCO Distributing Corp. 


Department 1674, Coldwater, Ohio 
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@ ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS of 

the Marengo county, Alabama, 4-H 
program each year is the summer 
camp. For the past 10 years these 
4-H camps have been held at Valley 
Creek State Park, Dallas county, 
Alabama. 

The setting is ideal for a camp since 
it is located 17 miles north of Selma 
in a pine wooded area with a large 
artificial lake for boating and swim- 
ming. Boys and girls cabins are avail- 
able as well as a gymnasium, c.aft 
shop, outdoor chapel, and large dining 
hall which is the hub of camp activ- 
ities. 

The 4-H camp is always held in 
August. This has been found to be 
the best time during the summer 
months to have camp as the boys and 
girls are growing tired of summer 
vacation. They are anxious to see 
their school friends again, and it is a 
good time to create interest in 4-H 
work just before school opens in 
September. 


Youth Travel in Buses 


Three buses are rented to transport 
the 4-H’ers and their luggage to 
camp. They leave on a Monday morn- 
ing and arrive at camp in time for 
lunch. After lunch each camper finds 
his assigned cabin where he will stay 
with eight other campers of his or her 


“Vm Third” 


and 


“Buddy 


By Myles Mayberry 
Assistant County Agent 
Linden, Ala. 


age group, a junior, and a senior 
counselor. 

After cabin assignments are made 
and the campers have unpacked their 
luggage and met their cabin mates, a 
general assembly is held in the out- 
door chapel. Here the programs of 
the camp schedule for the week are 
given out and safety precautions dis- 
cussed. After this assembly everyone 
goes for a swim in the lake. 


Use “Buddy” System 


Every safety precaution is taken 
during the swimming period. No one 
may go to the waterfront except dur- 
ing general swim sessions when life 
guards are on duty. Each camper is 
given a swimming test to determine 
if he will go in the swimmers or non- 
swimmers area. 

During the swim and boating pe- 
riods a “buddy check” system is used. 
Every camper must have a buddy be- 
fore he can enter the water and each 
pair of buddies must write their names 
on a tag and hang it on the “buddy 
board.” The life guards then check 
the board to see how many are in the 
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make this 4-H camp a success 


Checks” 


non-swimmers and the swimmers area 
and how many have checked out to go 
boating. 

At the sound of the whistle the 
campers may enter the water. The 
life guards have a buddy check every 
10 minutes. At the sound of his 
whistle each camper must find his 
buddy, stop switnming, and each pair 
of buddies hold up their hands for a 
buddy check. This safety precaution 
has prevented any accident on the 
waterfront so far. 


Honor Boys and Girls 


Other activities that are held at 
camp besides swimming are archery, 
riflery, softball, handicrafts, games, 
and boating. An experienced coun- 
selor is in charge of each activity. 

The night programs for the week 
include a Camp Fire Service, held on 
the first night of camp when new 
campers are initiated; relays and 
games; picture shows; a square dance; 
and hut stunts. The skits are held 
the last night of camp and ribbons are 
awarded to the best girls and boys 
cabin who have the best skit. 

All other camp awards are made the 
last night of camp too. These in- 
clude archery and riflery awards, 
winners of the swimming meet, 
awards to honor campers (who are 
selected by the counselors), and 
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POUND FOR POUND OF ACID... 


all low-volatile esters of 2,4-D 
are not the same in effectiveness 


What's the best way to evaluate the killing ability of 
today’s many different 2,4-D products? Pounds of acid 
equivalent per gallon is no longer an adequate measure of 
effetiveness! All 2,4-D esters are not of equal value. Even 
all low-volatile esters do not perform to the same degree. 


Results are what count. After screening hundreds of 
2,4-D esters, Dow selected the propylene glycol butyl ether 
esters as being the top performers. Trade-named products 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Esteron® 99 and Esteron Ten-Ten* containing these esters 
proved superior under a wide variety of conditions. They 
not only outperform high-volatile esters—they exhibit 
superiority over many other low-volatile 2,4-D esters as well. 


It will pay you to investigate this ew concept in evaluating 
herbicides. For further information on Esteron 99 or 
Esteron Ten-Ten write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Mich. 


*Trademark 


DOW. 
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Your 


Poultry Tribune 
Subscription 
Provides ... 


© A Monthly 
Teaching Aid 


® Timely Source 
of Reference 


® Idea Center for 
Poultry Projects 


Poultry Tribune costs but a few cents 
a month. This small investment can pay 
rich dividends in your work with farm- 
ers and farm youth. 

Every issue is filled with facts . . . ideas 
. . . advice that will keep you and the 
folks you work with up-to-date on the 
latest in poultry management and mar- 
keting. 


Four new editions of Poultry Tribune 
(Pacific Poultryman comprises the Pa- 
cific Edition) gives you specific infor- 
mation on poultry raising in your own 
area. Special price offer: Four years for 
only $1.00! Mail your order today. 


FREE booklet on alt ef | 
$4 poultry industry. utly | 
N: POULTRY TRIBUNE 
j MAIL CouPON: Pou 


Mount Morris, 1 


| City & State 
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awards to the best kept cabins. 

Devotionals are a major part in the 
daily camp schedule. Morning Watch 
is held after breakfast and Vespers at 
sunset in the evening. Each cabin has 
hut devotions before bedtime. The 
devotionals are conducted by different 
4-H’ers each day. 

The cost of camp each year is gen- 
erally around $1,000. Some of the 
typical expenses are: 


Camper’s Insurance 


Trucks (to carry supplies, etc.) 25.20 
1.50 
Bullets 


Each camper pays $14 that covers 
all of his expense for the week except 
the things he buys at the concession 
stand. Several Civic groups in the 
county pay expenses of boys and girls 
not financially able to go. 


I Am Third 


Letters are sent to all 4-H’ers who 
plan to go to camp listing what they 
will need for the week. 

There is a first-aid stand at camp 
for any campers who have minor in- 
juries. Insurance is taken on each 


CAMP ACTIVITIES ... 
Each counselor is experienced. 


camper for any major accident that 
occurs to and from, and at camp. 
Discipline at camp is generally not 
a major problem. The camp motto is 
“Tm Third,” inferring that God is 
first, fellow campers second. This is 
stressed at the beginning of camp and 
everyone is reminded of it throughout 
the week. Every junior and senior 


COLLEGE COUNSELORS 
Sometimes it is “no.” 


counselor in each cabin is responsible 
for the boys and girls in his cabin and 
at times must use minor disciplinary 
measures. 


Counselors Have Meeting 


The senior counselors are boys and 
girls of college age or older, and the 
junior counselors are senior high 
school boys and girls who have at- 
tended camp previously. The week 
before camp starts, a meeting is held 
of all counselors and their specific 
duties and responsibilities are dis- 
cussed. A similar meeting is held at 
the beginning of camp to iron out any 
problems that arise. 

4-H Summer Camp is a major part 
of Marengo county’s 4-H program. 
Not only is its purpose to provide 
healthful recreation for 4-H boys and 
girls, but to also develop character 
and learn to live and work together.— 
End 


* 


Alpha Tau Alpha Meets 


The 16th Annual Conclave of Alpha 
Tau Alpha, national professional 
honorary fraternity in agricultural 
education, was held at Kansas City, 
Mo., October 9-11. Delegations from 
19 colleges and universities were 
represented. 

The scheduling of the conclave dur- 
ing the week of the National FFA 
Convention enables the ATA dele- 
gates to become more familiar with 
their future responsibilities as pro- 
spective teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. 

The early conclaves of Alpha Tau 
Alpha, following the organization of 
the fraternity by Dr. Artus Nolan and 
his students at the University of Ili- 
nois in 1921 were held in connection 


A few invested 
\ 
| 
check one 
| 
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with conventions of the American 
Vocational Association. Annual meet- 
ings have been scheduled at Kansas 
City since 1952. 

Chapters of Alpha Tau Alpha are 
located in 21 of the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States and 
Puerto Rico which train teachers of 
vocational agriculture. The accumu- 
lated membership exceeds 6,000. 

Officers elected at the Kansas City 
conclave were Ralph Canada, Colo- 
rado A & M College to succeed G. F. 
Ekstrom, University of Missouri, 
president; and M. C. Gaar, Louisiana 
State University as replacement for 
F. B. Wines, Texas College of A & I, 
as second vice president. The other 
officers are Stanley S. Richardson, 
Utah State College, secretary-treas- 
urer, and D. R. McClay, Pennsylvania 
State University, first vice president. 


* 


Youth Forestry School 


The southern pulp and paper in- | 
dustry claims the largest youth ed- | 
ucational program in forestry in the | | 
United States. 

The program, in its 10th year and | 
sponsored by the Southern Pulpwood | 
Conservation Association, has resulted | 
in 8,500 youths attending forestry 
training camps. 

Member mills of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association 
and some non-member mills pay the 
costs of the camps. In most cases the | 
camps are under the supervision of | 
state foresters with instructors being | 
furnished by the states and the pulp | 
and paper industry. Attendance is 
based on the forestry interests shown. 
by the farm youths and the forestry 
projects conducted by the teenagers. 

The Future Farmers of America 
and 4-H club members are selected to 
attend the camps by members of the 
vocational agriculture departments 


and Extension Service. 


* 


Here is valuable information 
to help in your work 

among poultry raisers and 
in the classroom. 


DR. 
MANUAL 
POULTRY 
DISEASES 


Illustrated in natural color, this new 
64-page manual is the most complete and 
up-to-date booklet of its kind. It gives you 
the answer to many questions poultry 
raisers ask about disease problems. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Manual of Poultry Dis- 
eases clearly describes and illustrates, in 
color, symptoms and lesions of poultry 
diseases . . . and suggests how to combat 
them. It also provides helpful information 
on the management of chicks, growing 
birds, laying birds and turkeys. 


You will want to use this up-to-the-minute 
manual as a reference guide. Write for 
your free copy, today. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


A complete line of 
poultry medicines 


LEARN T0 TRAP 


New 32-page Catalog and Book of 
Methods, and information mailed 
FREE. Describes traps, baits and 
equipment available at lower than 
usual prices. 


FUN AND PROFIT 
Your spare time is worth BIG 
MONEY if spent trapping. Let 
TAYLOR help you. Write. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
Dept. 15, 400 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. | 


Write for free literature on Hog 


Cholera, Erysipelas, Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia and other livestock dis- 
eases. All vaccines produced under 
U. S. Veterinary license. Colorado 
Serum Co., 4950 York St., Denver 
16, Colo. 


Helpful Booklets listed on pages 34 & 35. 
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To help your farmers better 


understand the proccessing and 


marketing of their farm products, 


why not plan for them to... 


By Walter J. Wills 
Extension Marketing Specialist 
State College of Washington 


@A “GO-SEE” tour illuminated 

some areas in the field of market- 
ing for a large group of 4-H club 
leaders in the state of Washington. 

Last spring at their annual con- 
ference the club leaders were given 
their choice of visiting a feed, egg 
and poultry co-operative; slaughter 
plant; or seed house. For some two 


hours they explored visually and 
verbally. The various processes of 
operations were studied and some of 
the mysteries of marketing were dis- 
pelled. 

As a result, many of these 280 
leaders have planned similar tours 
for their 4-H club members. These 
farm youth will visit local slaughter 
plants, canneries, grain elevators, food 
markets, dairies and other marketing 
media. They will see what the mar- 
ket wants. They will follow the 
movement of selected farm products 
through the marketing process. 


It is a long way from the 
farm to the consumer’s 
kitchen. Do your farmers 
understand what happens 
to their products before 
they become food items? 


Tour the 
Local Markets 


The aim of such a tour should be to 
bring about an understanding of the 
mutual problems of the producer and 
the middleman. The farmer knows his 
production problems; FFA and 4-H 
club members have some idea as to 
what they will face as potential pro- 
ducers; but the problems of process- 
ing, transportation, and other phases 
of marketing generally constitute a 
vast unknown. 

On the spot explanations of costs, 
government regulations, and market- 
ing services, can enlighten the farmer 
to his benefit. The marketing installa- 
tions at the county seat or his nearest 
trading center handle his production. 

Some marketing functions are per- 
formed in nearly every community. 
For example, we find grocery stores, 
banks, and rail and truck transporta- 
tion facilities on almost every local 
scene. We find grain elevators, live- 
stock auctions, cotton gins, and dairy 
plants where production demands. 
The list is endless; slaughter houses, 
canneries, feed and flour mills, and 
super-markets. The market complex 
is less of an intangible when reduced 
to individual units. 


Keep Group Small 


For a marketing tour to be most 
effective, the group should be rela- 
tively small, probably 25 or even less 
as a maximum. The leader of such 
a tour should be familiar with the 
installation to be visited. He should 
focus the attention of his party be- 
fore they arrive so that they will 
better appreciate and understand 
what they see. After the tour has been 
completed, there should be ample 
opportunity for questions and dis- 
cussion. 

A marketing tour provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the trade to 
demonstrate to the producer what 
they want—in quality, variety, and 
adaptability of commodities. 


People Get Information 


Varied information may be gleaned 
from a marketing tour. Most people 
who take such tours will remeffiDer 
the facilities they have seen. As men- 
tioned previously, if the attention of 


| | 
j 
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REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS 


‘Stilbosol’ proves its worth 
all over the country... 


During the past year, a number of state 
agricultural experiment stations have re- 
ported their findings on the use of diethyl- 
stilbestrol in cattle rations. 


Experiments like these show how cattle 
fattening rations containing ‘Stilbosol’* can 
improve gains and boost profits over the 
same rations without ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Notice the consistency of the results. Most of 
the extra gains were over 20%, while savings 
in feed costs were above 10%. If you aren’t 
feeding a supplement fortified with ‘Stilbosol’ 
to your market cattle, you should consider 
doing it. Your feed supplier can furnish you 
with ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements to help 


Texas A. & M. Reports 
(Steers on high grain ration for 140 days) 


Amt. of Diethyistilbestrol None 10 mg. Amt. of Diethyistilbestrol None 10 mg. 
No. steers............ 5 5 Waa. 14 14 
Beginning wt.(avg.)... 759 lbs. 756 Ibs. Beginning wt.(avg.)... 897 Ibs. 903 Ibs. 
Final wt. (avg.)........ 1069 Ibs. 1156 Ibs. Final wt. (avg.)........ 1122 Ibs. 1158 Ibs. 
Avg. daily gain........ 2.21 Ibs. 2.86 Ib. Avg. daily gain........ 2.3 ibs. 2.6 Ibs. 
increase daily gain... — 29.4% increase daily gain.. — 13.0% 
% savings in feed cost. — 19.4% % savings in feed cost. — 11.6% 
Colorado A. & M. Reports University of Nebraska Report: 


(Steers on high grain ration for 84 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbes‘rol None 10 mg. 


you boost gains and cut cost of gain. 


Michigan State College Reports 
(Steers on corn silage for 98 days) 


(Steers on high grain ration for 112 days 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


No. steers............ 9 8 aie 8 8 

Beginning wt. (avg.)... 756 lbs. 749 Ibs. Beginning wt.(avg.)...1051 Ibs. 1050 Ibs. 

Final wt. (avg)........ 951 Ibs. 990 Ibs. Final wt.(avg)........ 1286 Ibs. 1327 Ibs. 
Avg. daily gain........ 2.3 lbs. 2.9 Ibs. Avg. daily gain........ 2.09 Ibs. 2.47 Ibs. 

increase daily gain.. — 26.0% 20.6% increase daily gain.. — 18.2% cont 
savings in feedcost. — 20.6% savings in feed cost. — 11.0% 


Purdue University Reports 
(Steers on roughage ration for 98 days) 


Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


No. steers............ 9 9 a 7 7 
Beginning wt.(avg.)... 754 lbs. 751 Ibs. Beginning wt.(avg.)... 720 Ibs. 719 Ibs. 
Final wt. (avg.)........ 1019 Ibs. 1074 Ibs. Final wt. (avg.)........ 919 Ibs. 959 Ibs. 
Avg. daily gain........ 2.71 Ibs. 3.30 Ibs. Avg. daily gain........ 2.37 Ibs. 2.85 Ibs. 
% increase daily gain.. — 21.8% % increase daily gain.. — 20.0% 
% savings in feed cost. — 17.6% &% savings infeed cost. — 16.4% 


University of Tennessee Reports 
(Steers on roughage ration for 98 days) 


Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


Ohio State University Reports 
(Steers on high grain ration for 84 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


Iowa State College Reports 
(Steers on high grain ration for 112 days) 


Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 11 mg. 


8 8 No. steers............ 8 8 

inning wt.(avg.)...1006 Ibs. 1028 Ibs. inning wt.(avg.)... 691 Ibs. 696 Ibs. 
Fn 1206 is. Fina ny 2 ... 941 Ibs, 1039 Ibs. 
Avg. daily gain........ 1.30 Ibs. 1.81 Ibs. Avg. daily gain........ 2.23 Ibs. 3.06 Ibs. 
% increase daily gain. — 39.2% 20.3% % increase daily gain.. — 37.2% 17.2% 
savings in feed cost. — 20.3% savings in feed cost. — 17.2% 


**Stilbosol’ (Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Extra 
13.0% 
Cuts cost : 
11.6% 
Extra gain : 
20.0% 
Cuts cost 
16.4% 2 


ORDER! 


Judging Pictorials 


These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by 
outstanding livestock photogra- 
phers. They are printed on heavy 
paper and will last indefinitely. 
Can be used over and over in class- 
room judging. Correct placings 
and reasons are provided with each 
pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 
Angus Bulls Hereford Heifers 
Angus Cows Hereford Fat Steers 
Brahman Heifers Polled Herefords 
Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 
HOGS 
Berkshire Gilts Duroc Senior Boars 
Chester White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
Duroc Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
Duroe Gilts Tamworth Gilts 
Duroc Mature Boars Yorkshire Gilts 
DAIRY CATTLE 
Brown Swiss Cows Holstein Bulls 
Guernsey Cows Jersey Cows 
Holstein Calves Red Poll Cows 
Holstein Cows Red Poll Bulls 


Holstein Two-Year Old Heifers 


SHEEP 
Columbia Sheep Hampshire Ewes 
Columbia Rams Shropshire Ewes 
Corriedale Ewes Southdown Market 
Lambs 
5 CENTS EACH 


Send Money With Your Order 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 


Order your pictorials today from 
Service Department 
Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


the group is properly directed, many 
marketing concepts may remain in 
proper perspective to the plant and 
its operation. This, of course, depends 
upon the age, interest, and capabilities 
of the group. 

In marketing we are concerned with 
two major considerations. First, we 
are selling a product. Second, we are 
selling a number of services. In 


| farming we produce not steaks, or 


bread, or butter, but cattle, wheat, 
and milk. So we must continue to 


| look at the expenses and services 


necessary to transfer these products 


| into the form the consumer will buy. 


Here Are Possibilities 


A marketing tour may develop a 
number of different types of infor- 
mation. Let us look at a few pos- 
sibilities. 

(1) Reduction of marketing losses. 
A large slaughter plant may be con- 
verting blood into blood meal. In a 
small plant, blood is a waste disposal 
problem instead of a valued product. 

A retail grocer, through the use of 
prepackaging and proper refrigera- 
tion, may be able to reduce losses of 
fresh vegetables as much as 50 or 60 


The most thoroughly wasted of 
all days is that on which one 
has not laughed. 


percent. A produce market provides 
examples of careful loading and han- 
dling of fruits and vegetables. 

(2) Input-output marketing rela- 
tionships. Producers would have a 
greater respect for the marketing 
processes if they knew what occurs. 
They do not know the amount of 
finished product frequently obtained 
from a given quantity of the raw farm 
product. For example, how many cases 
of asparagus are obtained from a ton 
of asparagus from the farm? 

In addition to the cost of the raw 
product, what are the other costs 
going into that case of asparagus? 
The relationship between volume and 
per unit cost is also of value in ex- 
plaining marketing. 


See Grade Differences 


(3) Grade and price relationships. 
In marketing many of our products, 
there is a definite relationship be- 
tween grade standards and prices. At 
the market place the difference be- 
tween grades can be demonstrated. 
The relationship of these differences, 
in turn, may be associated with differ- 
ences in value. 

On the home farm the producer 
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may have only one grade of com- 
modity; he may feed steers that 
grade “good.” On a tour of a nearby 
livestock market he may see the proc- 
ess of the selection of animals by the 
packer-buyer. What the market wants 
becomes evident after the animals are 
processed. The meaning of grades be- 
comes more apparent. 

(4) Production techniques and 
marketing practices. A tour of a seed 
plant could readily demonstrate the 
problems of removing weed seeds 
from alfalfa or clover. 

A seed plant is a natural setting 
for emphasizing the importance of a 
seed analysis tag and the usefulness 
of its information. The nature of the 
market for seed illustrates the inter- 
relationship between the various pro- 
ducing areas for the United States. 


Diseuss Livestock Loss 


In touring a slaughter plant, liver 
flukes and cattle grubs could be 
pointed out as a detriment to value. 
This then could be related to produc- 
tion measures associated with disease 
and insect control. 

A discussion of loss reduction from 
bruises, cripples, and deads, in logical 
sequence, could follow after a visit 
of transportation facilities. This 
would be particularly timely if in- 
surance offices are included in the 
visit. 

The meaning of and the reason for 
inspection of grading services can be 
explained and better understood. 

A tour of an egg-handling plant 
provides the basis for discussing 
methods of profitably handling eggs 
from the time they are laid until they 
reach the consumer. Candling and 
grading demonstrations can be shown, 
illustrating the relationship between 
grade, size, and price. Date and/or 
feleral marketing regulations can also 
be discussed. 


Explain Grain Handling 


The subjects of grain sanitation, 
grain grades, and utilization of grain 
products can be developed on a trip 
through a grain elevator or grain 
marketing facilities. The difference in 
value of grain for various uses could 
be emphasized. 

(5) The function and determina- 
tion of price. The function of price 
determines what production is most 
advantageous to the producer. The 
wants of the consumer are- inter- 
preted through the marketing channel 
to the farmer. A processing plant or 
super-market tour will reveal how 
prices are determined and why. 

Marketing tours are useful for 
building a more satisfactory relation 
between the producer, the market, and 
the consumer.—End 
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P U R N A S| T SE 


Bailey 


DAIRYMEN OF THE FUTURE 


oward and Bob Bailey, of Broken Arrow, 

Oklahoma, worked a year as janitors to earn 
enough money to buy their first Jersey heifer. 
Today, they own five head of Purina-fed 
7 registered Jersey cattle. 


Howard, 17, and Bob, 16, have 
19 head of registered hogs in 
addition to their dairy herd. 
Howard owns Durocs, but Bob’s 
choice is Chester Whites. They 
can’t agree on which breed is 
the best, but they do agree on 
one feed, Purina. 


Both boys are officers in their 
local farm youth clubs. Bob’s heifer 
recently won grand champion 
honors at the Tulsa County Fair, 
and Howard brought home his 
share of the ribbons. 


Their plans for the future call 
for a full-sized Grade A dairy 
operation. Our best wishes to 
Howard and Bob Bailey. 


& 


You can depend on Purina Chowsin the Checkerboard Bag. 
Purina Dairy Chows are the result of years of feeding experience 
and research at the 738-acre Purina Research Farm, Gray Summit, 
Mo., and at Purina’s modern laboratories. 

At Purina’s Research Farm, dairy specialists work 
constantly to improve rations to help you produce 
more milk at low cost. Ask for Purina Dairy Chows 


at your Purina Dealer’s—at the Store with the 
Checkerboard Sign. 


The future of farming depends on today’s youth 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Checkerboard Square . St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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When the Arizona Vo-Ag Teachers’ As- 
sociation met, Bob Bishopp, left, repre- 
sented the NVATA organization. With 
him are, I-r: Carlos Moore, president, 
Douglas; Melvin Denham, vice president, 


Here are members of the North Carolina Vocational Teachers’ A i 


tion, with National President 8S. F. Peterson, center. L-r: Ralph Walker, vice president, 
Boonville; J. W. Weeks, vice president, Camden; Fred Hunt, secretary-treasurer, 
Fuquay Springs; E. F. Hubbard, vice president, Stedman; Allen Jobe, vice president, 


Harris; Peterson; Randal Lyday, 


president, Brevard; John Cassidy, Franklinton, R. L. 


vice-presidents; S. B. Lacey, president-elect, Jefferson. 


Two ag teachers were honored at the West 
Virginia Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association con- 
vention. Here, L. G. Stark, center, Peters- 
burg, W. Va., and IL. S. Leece, left, Mt. 
Hope, W. Va., receive certificates signify- 
ing 30 years of service to the profession. 
Presenting them was Clifford Dunn, presi- 
dent, West Virginia Association. 


NVATA vice president, H. E. Throckmor- 
ton, center, poses with E. B. Mott, Rich- 
mendville, left, and Richard Rozelle, 
Akron, both New York vo-ag leaders. He 
attended the New York state convention 
of agricultural leaders this past summer. 


Here are members of the Missouri Vocational Agricult«r Teachers’ Association who 
will serve their profession as state officers for 1955-56. Back row, |-r: Carl M. Hum- 
phrey, state director, agricultural education, Jefferson City; Claude Grieb, vice presi- 
dent, Doniphan; Earl Flint, King City, B. Oscar Brown, Salem, executive members; 
C. M. Kroeck, immediate past president, Jefferson City. Fror:t row, |-r: Lyle Houk, 
sergeant at arms, Mount Vernon; Paul Stevenson, president, Eagleville; John Mowerer, 
secretary-treasurer, Unionville; Laurence Mullen, parliamentarian, Salisbury. 


Luther Hardin, vice president, Region five, 
NVATA, was welcomed to Mississippi by 
E. G. Palmer, Preston, president of the 
Mississippi state ag teachers’ association. 
Hardin addressed their state vo-ag con- 
ference on the accomplishments and ob- 
jectives of their national association. 
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ywhy? med Worcler Build fing. 


BUILT TO LAST FOR GENERATIONS... : 
YET THE MOST SIMPLE TO ERECT 


The secret of WONDER BUILDING’S amazing strength lies in its patented 
double-curved, and corrugated, steel panels. These panels are pre-cut and 
pre-drilled ready for assembly with only a wrench. They can be easily bolted 
together by a farmer and his help, or his children, to form a series of tremen- 
dously strong self-supporting arches which complete the building in a short 
time . . . sometimes in a matter of hours. And since painting or re-roofing are 
eliminated there’s practically no maintenance expense. 


WONDER BUILDINGS pay for themselves over and over again as approved 
grain storage . . . erection costs are actually as low as 13¢ a bushel. No liners 
or sidewall braces are required. WONDER BUILDINGS are vermin and 
rodent proof ...no places for birds to roost. You can be sure your grain 
will be clean . . . bring top prices. 

Here’s sturdy, weathertight construction ...an absolutely trussless interior 
free of posts or rafters that insures 100% usable floor space for valuable live- 
stock, farm machinery or grain. Wide doors accommodate largest equipment. 
You can a lengthen, shorten or completely dismantle any WONDER 
BUILDING ... they are 100% salvageable. 

No matter what your farm need—machinery shed, grain storage, hay shelter, 
livestock housing, dairy barn or utility building—there’s a WONDER 
BUILDING just the right size, widths 20 to 60 feet, and any length. 
WONDER BUILDINGS are eligible for complete FHA financing. You can 
expect immediate delivery from a nearby warehouse. 


Send for FREE FOLDERS in any quantities desired, giving 
full details about amazing WONDER BUILDINGS. 


WONDER BUILDING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


_ FIREPROOF Dept. 105, 30 N. LaSalle Street Chicago 2, Illinois 


YIUKUIEDT SUILUINU MADE 
WITHSTANDS 140 MPH WINDS 
WITHSTANDS HEAVIEST SNOWS 
\ 
; _UGHTNING PROOF 3 
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These FFA boys... 


Fly Uhrough the Air 


(with a great deal to see) 


@ THE PROSPECT OF an airplane 

ride catches the attention of the 
average FFA member. With very little 
sales-talk he is ready to take the ride. 

That was our experience. However, 
to make an air tour a success and to 
use it as an effective tool in teaching 
soil conservation, a great deal of 
planning and preparation is needed. 

Our first step was to contact and 
work with the Flying Farmers in our 
county. Most of the details were 
completed jointly with those people. 
We found them more than willing 
to cooperate with us in furnishing 
the planes. 

One of the details was that of re- 
lieving the fliers and owners of the 
planes of any responsibility in case 
of accident. As a result, we worked 
out with the aid of an attorney, an 


By Elston B. King 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


They saw erosion and how it can be cured 


through good soil conservation practices 


agreement to protect the persons 
sponsoring the tour. 

The site to be toured is very im- 
portant. It needs to furnish the things 
the boys should see. In our case a 
preliminary trip was taken over 
several possible areas and finally a 
route was selected. This phase of the 
planning is of absolute importance. 

In selecting a date for the tour 
two possible days were set in the 
event the first day’s flying conditions 
were such that an alternate date 
would be needed. 

The main objective of the tour was 
to fly the boys over farms in their 
county in order that they might see 
the devastating results of erosion and 
at the same time view some soil con- 
servation practices such as terracing, 
grassed water ways, strip cropping, 
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mechanical 
ponds. 

I am of the opinion that a tour 
would be only an airplane ride if 
great care is not used and time 
allotted for an organized briefing be- 
fore the flight begins. 

The briefing should be of a nature 
that will convey to the boys just 
what should be seen. A large map of 
the county should be posted on a 
bulletin board and the instructor 
should point out the route to be 
taken and point out land marks in 
order that the boy may be able to 
orient himself after he is air-borne. 


structures, and farm 


Look for Erosion 


The group should be asked to 
watch for erosion. They should be told 
how to identify sheet erosion, rivulets 


UP IN THE AIR... 
They had their eyes opened. 
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For Best Coxy Control 
Recommend 
Drinking Water Remedies 


CHICKENS or TURKEYS 


Prompt use of SQ stops outbreaks of coccidiosis Sulfaquinoxaline is effective against al! damag- 
in layers, replacement chicks, or broilers often ing species of turkey coccidia. SQ drinking water 
within 48 hours. Fast treatment at the first sign therapy offers two other important advantages. 
of an outbreak holds mortality, stunting, and It is quick and easy to use. It gets medication 
culling of chicks or poults to a minimum. into birds even when they go off feed completely. 


TELL ’EM TO GET SQ INTO DRINKING WATER FAST 


If flock owners get hit with a breakthrough because they used no coccidio- 
stat or an ineffective one ...orif coxy strikes when other diseases have lowered 
the intake of medicated feed, give them practical advice. Tell them to get 
SQ into the drinking water and do it fast. 


SQ PRODUCT FORMS 


SQ is available under various brands from reputable remedy manufacturers 
in solutions, tablets, or solubilized powders. Whatever the coxy problem 
the poultryman faces, there’s an SQ product to meet his needs. 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 


E. BRUNETTI Solutions Tablets Solubilized Powders 
E. NECATRIX 
E. ACERVULINA 


E. TENELLA 


‘VT. 


Effective against 
E, MELEAGRIMITIS > | poultry coccidia 


© Merck & Co, Inc 
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with 
the outstanding 


AG. CHEMICALS 


Issue 


Featuring ... 


® “Weed Control at the County Level" 
Written by County Agent Milton Hoper, Minnesota, 


who has been honored in his state as an outstanding ag 
leader in conducting weed control among farm people. 


® "19536 Fertilizer Outlook" 


Written by a member of the National Plant Food 
Council. 


© "1956 Farm Outlook" 
By Edward Karpoff, U.S.D.A. 

© "What's New In" 
Fungicides Written by some of the leading 
Herbicides Agricultural Chemical men in our 


Defoliants iti 
Colleges and Universities. 


Plus many more 
outstanding features 
in JANUARY 
| Better Farming 
Metheds 


SANDSTONE BUILDING * MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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THEY WENT TO SCHOOL . 
Land judging came next. 


and gullies. Then the boys need to 
contrast these conditions with fields 
where erosion is being controlled. 
The Flying Farmers should be in- 
troduced to the group. One of them 
should comment upon the trip, giving 
details such as height of flight, speed, 
how flying is done, and the use of 
airplanes in our modern day farming. 
In summary may I say that our 


This is the agreement worked out with an 
attorney to relieve schoo! of responsibility 
in case of accident. 


Waiver of Liability 


Whereas, the vocational agri- 
culture department of the Chilli- 
cothe High School has agreed to 
sponsor a Soil Conservation Air 
Tour for the students of agricul- 
ture, and 

Whereas, certain persons own- 
ing airplanes have consented to 
provide their planes for this tour 
and certain pilots have consented 
to fly said planes, we (name of 
father) and (name of mother), 
parents of (name of son), hereby 
do not hold the owners of said 
airplanes, or pilots, the Chilli- 
cothe High School, or the Chilli- 
cothe Airport responsible for any 
claim or claims which might be 
presented by said minor or his 
parents as a result of any dam- 
ages sustained by said minor in 
connection with the air tour. 


Witness ....... 


Witness _ 


(Father) 


“(Mother)” 
(This agreement must be signed 
by each parent and witnessed by 
some two persons) 


3 
— | 
Signed .......... 


FFA air tour was a success; the boys 
are now more conscious of the loss 
of soil and the scars that man is 
leaving upon our land. 

If you wish further details, con- 
tact me, Elston B. King, vo-ag in- 


structor, Chillicothe High School, 
Chillicothe, Mo—End. 
* 


Ford Unveils New 
Tractor Test Center 


A unique outdoor Evaluation Center 
for tractors and farm machinery is 
now operating at the Birmingham, 
Mich., headquarters of Ford Motor 
Company’s Tractor and Implement 
Division. 

The four-acre Center, using features 
of an automobile proving ground and 
a farm equipment testing laboratory, 
is especially designed to meet the 


Over the bumps it goes, all to help show 
up weaknesses and provide farmers with 
better machines. This Ford test plot is 
in Birmingham, Mich. 


problems peculiar to farm machinery. 

The facility has three major pur- 
poses: To aid in developing new types 
of farm equipment; to evaluate per- 
formance of present models; and to 
compare Ford equipment with com- 
petitive products. 

The Center consists of four “torture” 
courses inside a one-third mile oval 
test track. These include an obstacle 
course, a “rumble” course simulating 
rutted fields, and two “pitch and 
twist” courses. 


* 
Antibiotics and Plants 


The success with antibiotics against 
plant diseases in the last few years 
has heightened agriculture’s hope for 
superior weapons against plant- 
destroying bacteria, fungi, and vi- 
ruses, says the USDA. 

Antibiotics appear to have a bright 
future as protective sprays and dusts 
for use against bacterial parasites 
that invade the thin-walled cells of 
plants. However, research thus far 
has not shown antibiotics to be par- 
ticularly effective against those bac- 
terial diseases that penetrate into a 
plant’s circulatory system. 


NITROGEN 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
for health and quality 


CALCIUM 
for sturdy plants 


SULFUR 
for vigor and tone 


MAGNESIUM 
for color and snap 


LOWEST cost 
Crop 


2 4 “> 


FOR BETTER YIELDS—FOR HIGHER 


insures a 6-course balanced diet 
for all crops, all soils 


Dollar for dollar, pound for pound—there isn’t a better ferti- 
lizer sold than Royster. Top-quality in every respect, no other 
single item the farmer buys returns more profit per dollar in- 


vested . . . Compared to other farm outlays, the dollar spent 
for Royster’s balanced diet of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash .. . plus calcium, sulfur and magnesium,is the farmers 


hardest-working dollar. Faced with declining prices, further 
soil exhaustion—farmers more than ever will need a high- 
quality fertilizer like time-tested Royster. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


22 factories and 15 sales offices 
conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 
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Farms 


@ THE DEMONSTRATION AP- 

PROACH still remains our most 
effective vehicle in teaching better 
farming. 

Not only do we use the demonstra- 
tion approach for teaching the solu- 
tion of a particular farm problem, but 
we are using this approach to handle 
all phases of the operation as they 
integrate into the overall farm and 
home unit. 

Here in the Tennessee Valley area 
the unit test demonstration program 
has emphasized the farm and home 
unit approach for 20 years. It is con- 
ducted cooperatively between the 
Agricultural Extension Services of the 
states and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority with a group of cooperating 
farm families. 

Since the efficient development of 
the family and farm resources is con- 
sidered on these demonstration farms, 
each farm becomes a demonstration of 
good farm management involving the 
entire farm unit. These demonstra- 
tion farmers are setting outstanding 
examples of good land use and the 
very best in soil conservation prac- 
tices through grassland farming and 
soil building using liberal and correct 
fertilization. 


Farms Are Influential 


The test demonstration farms, lo- 
cated in the various communities, are 
examples of efficiently operated farm 
units. These families are selected by 
the people in the respective commu- 
nity clubs; thereby, these farms 
become a powerful force in the com- 
munity development program, stand- 
ing as examples for neighbors to 
observe. 

Test demonstration farmers are 
usually young and alert, ones who are 
progressive and willing to put into 
practical use on their farms informa- 
tion derived from research. From 
these demonstrations, land use pat- 
terns, rebuilding of soil fertility, and 
efficient use of resources have spread 
until whole communities have bene- 
fited. 

The Ross Wilcox test demonstration 
farm of Washington county, Tennes- 


Demonstration 
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see, is typical of many others. In 
1938, Wilcox purchased his 89 acre 
hill farm with a 100 percent loan 
through the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Having worked previously 
as a tenant farmer on a unit test 
demonstration farm, he was aware of 
the feasibility of a grassland farming 
program developed through liberal 
fertilization and utilized with a good 
dairy herd. 

The 62 acres of open land was pro- 
ducing corn, small grain, lespedeza, 
and pastures of bluegrass and wild 
grasses. The former owner stated 
that six milk cows was the carrying 
capacity of the farm. 

In 1940 when Wilcox started operat- 
ing his farm as a test demonstration 
farm, the people of his community 
were skeptical of the new grassland 


... they raise community standards 


By Edward M. Henry 


Special Extension Agent 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


program he started. They took an at- 
titude of “wait and see,” and watched 
with interest this new plan of farm 
management. 


Replace Pasture Grasses 


Wilcox started replacing his un- 
improved pastures with orchard 
grass-Ladino clover pastures, his 
lespedeza with alfalfa for hay, and 
reducing his corn acreage for which 
his hill land was unsuited. Liberal 
fertilization was a very important 
factor in the new program. 

Instead of six cows the farm for- 
merly carried, it was eventually 
carrying 17, plus adequate heifer re- 


COWS... 
Better grassland raised the herd to. 17. 


3 


The families of attending agents enjoyed 
the recent NACAA convention at Michigan 
State, too, particularly the chicken bar- 
b-q. Here, County Agent Tom B. Stroup, 
his wife, and daughters Jana and Judy 


(who is not shown, but who also enjoyed | 
the chicken) tackle with relish the chicken | 


dinner. They are from Benton, Mo. 


placements. To diversify the farm 
program, an acre of burley tobacco 
and 200 laying hens were used as 
supplemental farm enterprises. 

In order to see the change which 
has taken place on the Wilcox farm 
under the demonstration program, it 
is necessary to make the following 
observations: (See table next page) 

In 1951 before a series of drouth 
years, Wilcox’s net farm income 
reached a high of $4,636. Through 
the success of his farm management 
program, he was able to liquidate the 
$6,500 farm loan in less than six years. 


Is First Test Farm 


This test demonstration farm was 
the first farm in the community to 
grow Ladino clover and one of the 
first farms to grow alfalfa. It was 
the first farm in the community to use 
fertilizer liberally on pasture and hay 
crops. Asa result of this demonstra- 
tion, one now finds the entire com- 
munity growing good orchard grass- 
Ladino pastures and alfalfa utilized 
through a good livestock program. 
The people of the community have 
become conscious of conserving their 
soil through good sod protection. 

The agricultural extension per- 
sonnel are using such test demonstra- 
tion farms as the Wilcox’s as a means 
of accelerating the grassland program 
so adapted to this area. All this fits 
into a more efficient use of available 
farm resources. The county agents 
are using these farms in promoting 
better farm management, as well as in 
spreading improved farm practices. 

Neighbors visit test demonstration 
farms to get information. Seeing is 
believing—“If my neighbor is success- 


Mineral deficiencies 
prevent optimum yield ™ 
of vitamin-rich crops. For 
higher crop yield and higher 
per acre income .. . correct 
these deficiencies through the 
use of one of TC’s 

nutritional products. 


NU-MANESE 
(Manganous Oxide) 

For use in mixed fertilizer, soil ap- 

plication, or for direct spraying or 


COP-O-ZINK 
(Nutritional Copper-Zinc) 

Contains 48% Copper and 4% 

Zinc. For correcting Copper and if 


dusting. Zinc deficiencies and stimulating 
plant growth. 
NU-M 
(Nutritional Manganese) NU-Z a 
For Manganese deficiencies . . . (Nutritional Zinc) 
Used as a nutritional material in For zinc deficiencies. Use as a spray 
spray or dust form. or dust. Contains 53% metallic : 
zinc. 
NU-IRON 
(Nutritional Iron) ES-MIN-EL 
Especially effective for correction The essential mineral elements. 
of chlorosis resulting from deficien- Es-Min-El contains Manganese, 
cies by spray or dust application to Copper, Iron, Zinc, Boron and 
the plant. Magnesium .. . all essential to 
healthy, productive soil. Fruits and 
Tri-Basic vegetables rich in vitamins cannot 
w in soil poor in minerals. For 
A chemically stable copper fungi- a 
cide containing not less than 53% DUST MIXTURES £ 


metallic copper. For spraying or 
dusting truck and citrus crops. Con- 
trols persistent fungus diseases. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee's Nu-Z, Nu-lron, Nu-M, and Tri-Basic 
Copper Sulfate are especially suited for use in 
preparing nutritional sprays and dust mixtures. 


CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atianta, Georgie 
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Clip Cows Regularly With 
STEWART 


CLIPMASTER 


the new Sunbeam 
Stewart Clipmaster. Has more powerful air-cooled. 
Colorado 25). Groo — | brush, drill head and 

hi year- 


use. 


y Grooming Brush does a better job of 


Powerful 
lor Cli . $17.50. West 9s 98). 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 10, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
guarantee of satisiaction or money 
WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 


= production cow 


Total plant nutrients used: Nitro 


used per acre roti (ave.) 


Investment on ond 
Total capital i investment 
Gross farm sales 


Average 
1939-1940 1953 
0 33.9 
0 20.0 
20 0 
0 7 
11.6 0 
10.5 0 
11 25 
9 17 
4500 lbs 9004 Ibs. 
196 
61 Ibs. 556 Ibs. 
10.5 Ibs. 2900 Ibs. 
1265.5 Ibs. 6467 Ibs. 
170.5 Ibs 2988 
$352 $4857 
$7717 $22,967 
$1315 $138,376 


ful with that type of operation, it 
should work for me,” the farm con- 
cludes. These demonstration farms 
are used by extension workers for 
many community and county-wide 
tours. Also the farm records kept on 
these farms are used for press and 
radio material. 

This type of farm unit demonstra- 
tion has been a big factor in the 
elevation of farming to new heights in 
this area during the 20 years it has 
been used. 

However, the effects of this program 
are not limited to the counties in 
which the program is in operation. 
The test demonstration farms in 
Washington county alone during the 
past 12 months have been visited by 
125 farm and agricultural leaders 
from 30 states, and 82 visitors from 32 
foreign countries. 

Such farm unit demonstrations, 
standing as practical examples of re- 
source development, good manage- 
ment, and improved farm and home 
practices, can be a most valuable 
vehicle in conducting a county-wide 
agricultural development program.— 
End 

* 


Bank Sponsors Contest 


More than 300 contestants matched 
skills in the second annual Land 
Judging contest, Mitchell, S.D., Octo- 
ber 6. 

Mitchell National Bank, which in- 
troduced the contest last year, again 
sponsored the event in cooperation 
with state and local agricultural and 
conservation agencies. 

Contestants from eleven south- 
eastern South Dakota counties were 
divided into four divisions: Future 
Farmers of America; 4-H; Veteran 
Farm Trainee; and the Open Division. 

A Know Your Land school pre- 
ceded the actual judging. Crop and 
soil experts demonstrated how to 
recognize good and poor quality land 


and how to put each to its best use. 


r——IDEAS that WORK—— 
Plug the Barrel 


PLUGIN 
INTHE BARREL 
with 
CONSERVAT! 
Do wor 


THEY PAY 


eiive 


FEET 
@LASTIA 

SLAND USE 


This is a picture of a display 
that we used at the Shiawassee 
County Fair to emphasize the var- 
ious phases of the Shiawassee 
county soil conservation district. 

The theme of the display is 
“Plug the Leak in the Barrel with 
Conservation Practices.” Begin- 
ning at the bottom of the barrel 
and reading towards the top are 
listed the practices in their order © 
of importance im a sequence to 
show how plugging the barrel will 
give maximum returns per acre. 

These items are Land Use, Last- 
ing Water Control, Lime and Fer- 
tilizer, Legumes and Grasses, 
Longer Rotations, Level Farming 
and Livestock and Crops.—dHer- 
bert Ottow, Work Unit Conserva- 
tionist, Corunna, Mich. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $¢ for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used soaccentyly in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


Groups were then taken to farms to 
do the actual judging. Cards were 
tabulated and winners announced in 
each division. Gold trophies and 
plaques were awarded top winners. 


Acres of orchard grass-Ladino pasture 
Acres of other improved pasture in 
Acres of 
we Presen a acreage—20 
May) Acres of small grain 
eee ee Acres of corn 
| Powerful CLIPS 
uf | = 4 
Motor Cows, Horses 
Inside the Mules, Dogs, 
Clip your animals | 
faster, easier with | 
BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH ; 
STEWART | | 
BRUSH 
ras GROOMS \ | a 
\ Farm Animals | « 
> 
Durable trom is | 
dorsed by | 
ing, Tile Drain sion Service | 
Individual 
ing Angles every: 
eae Anyone can operate & BOSTROM Level by 
ee eg following the simple direction booklet 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
and name of our distributor near you, 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
cot 620Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 
Ive been W 
ve 
| 
| | 
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tected nursing parlor inside house. 


B. C. Chinn of Bourbon County, Ky., consid 
ers aluminum roofing indispensable in his 
system. “Hogs are more adversely affec- 
ted by temperature extremes than 
other animals,” says Mr. Chinn. ‘Without 
aluminum to keep the sows cool during 
the heat of the day, it would be impossi- 
ble to confine them as my system requires. 
By the use of aluminum, the temperature 
extremes of both heat and cold can be 
controlled.” 


More and more examples prove the money- 
making advantage of aluminum’s radiant heat 
reflectivity—for hogs, other livestock and poul- 
try. In addition, aluminum’s rustproof jperma- 
nence saves money—no painting. Build this 
modern way, with Reynolds cost-cutting 
48-inch wide sheets. See your dealer. 

Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Using 40 houses like this, the Chinn “Sows Separate” 
System sends Durocs to market at well over 200 Ibs. 
in 5 mon‘hs! Sows are fed and exercised in their own 
pasture in rear area. Pigs are kept separate in creep 
at front until weaned—except to visit sow in pro- 


New! Working plans for the type of far- 
rowing house used in the Chinn system. 
Check coupon for this and other Reynolds 
Farm Institute plans. 


INSTITUTE 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, P. ©. Box 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky. 2013 | 
1 enclose $. for plans of buildings checked. | 
(CO Please send FREE literature on buildings checked. | 
Separate’’ Farrowing 16’ x 20’ Cattle Shelter 25 
House -25 Sectional 4-Pen Farrowing 
e C1 52’ x 60’ Pole Barn $1.00 House 2 | 
ok ( 26’ x 60’ Machinery Center 1.00 () 40’ x 60’ Pole Cattle Shed 1.00 | 
Ga (0 30’ x 32’ Corn-Crib 50 ( 20’ x 60’ Pole Lean-To 1.00 
peo 8’ x 10’ Portable Range Shaded Seif-Feeder .25 
Shelter 25 ( 40° x 60’ Pole Utility | 
a Sate Shed 3.08 Complete Dairy Unit 1.00 
1,500-bird Pole Laying 
wer “House (expandible) 1.00 ( Pole Lumber Sheds 1.00 i 
10,000-bird Pole Broiler *t-Shaped Cattle Shed 60 
House (expandible) 1.00 (0) *Double Corn-Crib 45 | 
(0 14’ x 20’ Portable Hog or (1 *Corn-Crib and Granary 45 | 
Sheep Shelter .25 *Twe-Cor Garage 15 
NAME 
| ADDRESS__ | 
TOWN. STATE | 
*Midwest Plan Service 
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Helpful Booklets 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
110—Stamp Out Mastitis 


E. R. Squibb & Sons have three book- 
lets available on problems in animal 
health that are yours for the asking. 
Mastitis is still a very serious disease. 
You will find helpful hints in this ma- 
terial and a program for control. 

A—Stamp out Mastitis 

B—Effective Control of Mastitis 

C—Vionate Mineral Supplement 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 110A, 110B, 110C 


111—Flock Record Chart 


Here is a good flock record chart for 
poultrymen providing space for a full 
history and business and accounting for 
those engaged in poultry raising. Also 
included are a number of pointers on 
management, feeding, vaccination, and 
medication. A copy is available to you 
through the compliments of American 
Scientific Labs, Inc. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 111 


FARM BUILDINGS 
112—Barn Cleaners 


That used to mean the men who 
cleaned the barn, but now mechaniza- 
tion has taken over. The Clay Equip- 
ment Corporation has issued a new cat- 
alog, fully colored and with many ex- 
cellent photographs and diagrams, giv- 
ing you full information on their line of 
barn cleaners and how they work. In- 
elude your request for this information 
on the postcard you are mailing today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 112 


113—Ranch Building Plans 


Here is one of the best-illustrated, 
most comprehensive, and informative 
booklets we have seen for some time 


on ranch and farm structures. It’s avail- 
able to you through the Taylor-Colquitt 
Company, and I know that you will find 
it an excellent reference piece, in addi- 
tion to being of interest and informa- 
tion to young and adult farmers alike. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 113 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
114—New Tractorkab 


Here is an aluminum and steel con- 
structed tractorkab, giving full pro- 
tection to the operator. The top and 
side panels are insulated against noise 
and vibration, it has an all-leather sun- 
visor, and—well, why not send for 
further information concerning this 
equipment. The Automatic Equipment 
Manufacturing Company will send it 
to you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 114 


115—Spraying Catalog 


Spraying Systems Company has just 
issued a new catalog that they would 
like to send to you. It gives full in- 
formation on a wide range of nozzles 
for boom, broadcast, hand, and airplane 
spraying. The catalog numbers 20 pages 
and has a number of illustrations, 
charts, and other information. Send for 
your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 115 


116—All About Sprayers 


Perhaps you need a new sprayer for 
your town or country place. Or, your 
4-H or FFA department might need 
information on sprayers. If so, here’s 
an excellent 20-page catalog on spray- 
ers and dusters that will give you much 
information and help. It’s available 
from the Universal Metal Products 
Company, and you may have a copy free 
of charge. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 116 
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FARM MACHINERY 
1)}7—The Brady Pulverizer 


Here’s a piece of equipment that will 
find increased use on the farm. It will 
pulverize cornstalks quickly and easily, 
preparing them either for bedding use 
or for turning back as organic matter 
into the soil. A rather new piece of 
equipment, and one you will want more 
information about. The Brady Manu- 
facturing Corporation has it. Circle the 
appropriate number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 117 


TEACHING AIDS 
129—Money for FFA Chapters 


Liberal commissions are allowed to 
FFA Chapters for selling subscriptions 
to America’s leading poultry publica- 
tions. Vo-ag teachers will find this an 
easy method for increasing their Chapter’s 
treasury. The Watt Publishing Com- 
pany has complete information for you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 129 


Not a boy, but a seed germinator, 
made with aluminum and complete with 
a double strength glass observation top. 
It has sensitive heat controls, a mois- 
ture system, and the germination test 
can be made by anyone. For more in- 
formation concerning it, circle the ap- 
propriate number and receive it from 
the National Agricultural Supply Com- 
pany. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 130 


y 
All Booklets Listed 
FREE! 
= 
wy 
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118—The New Feedaway 


Here is a new automatic feeder unit 
especially designed for the average 
feeder in both size and price range. 
Complete information on this piece of 
equipment is available from the Kelly 
Ryan Equipment Company. They claim 
it will handle both dry and green feeds. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 118 


119—The Nitrogen Tank 


Schelm Brothers, Inc., have announced 
a new nitrogen solution transport unit. 
It consists of a 500-gallon aluminum 
pressure tank and skid mounted on a 
two wheel trailer. A spray boom is 
available, and full information can be 
obtained by circling the appropriate 
number. 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 119 


FERTILIZER 
120—Fall Fertilization 


This is becoming an increasing prac- 
tice in many areas in the field of agri- 
culture. So, Grand River Chemical Di- 
vision has prepared a very informative 
booklet for you on the techniques of 
fall fertilization and application of 
nitrogen. This colorful booklet will 
give you information and help for coun- 
selling farm people. 

On the postal card 
CIRLCE 120 


121—Plant Food Bulletins 


The Pacific Coast Borax Company 
has several informative bulletins on 
fertilization that may be of interest to 
you. Each of them is available free of 
charge, and you merely have to circle 


the appropriate number on the postal 
card. Borates are important, and let 
them tell you about them. 
A—Polybor-2 
B—Fertilizer Borate 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 121A, 121B 


IRRIGATION 
122—-Learn About Irrigation 


Here are several booklets on various 
points of successful irrigation that will 
prove of help, value, and interest to 
you and farmers. These are available 
from the W. R. Ames Company, and 
cover a variety of subjects in the irri- 
gation field. 

A—ABC Sprinkler Systems 

B—Lo-Hi Gaited Pipe Systems 

C—Tow-A-Line Systems 

D—Wheel-O-Rain Systems 

E—Perf-O0-Rain Systems 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 122A, 122B, 122C, 122D, 122E 


TOOLS 
123—The Pocket Transit 


Wm. Ainsworth & Sons, Inc., have a 
booklet describing and outlining the use 
of their pocket transit and accessories. 
The booklet shows how horizontal and 
vertical angles can be determined to 
approximately one degree by an instru- 
ment weighing only eight and one-half 
ounces. Get this information for your 
files today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 123 


124—Muffled by a Muffler 


A new safety feature, in addition to 
being a silencer for power chain saws, 
is a muffler described in information 
that you might receive from McCulloch 
Motors Corporation. This is something 
that has long been needed, and you will 
want full information on this device 
immediately. 

On the postal card 

CIRCLE 124 


125—Power Shop Catalog 


You are always interested in infor- 
mation concerning power tools and 
their use. That’s why this new catalog 
from DeWalt, Inc., will be of interest 
and help to you. Here are described a 


number of power shop accessories, 
tools, and the successful use of both. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 125 


126—A Light Powe 


r Saw 


The power saw, operated by hand, 
is a labor-saver in most everything you 


ean do. Therefore, this information 
concerning the above piece of equip- 
ment from Mall Tool Company will be 
of help and interest. This saw cuts 
ly all building materials, including 
sheet metal. Send for full information 
today. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 126 


127—A Masonry Drill 


This is a new self-sharpening dia- 
mond bit masonry hand drill, made by 
Molco Drilling Machines, Inc. The drill 
operates on standard 110 volt power, 
has simple, quick-change adapters al- 
lowing bit size differences of from one- 


fourth to two inches. Here is a new 
piece of equipment you will want infor- 
mation on, and it is available for the 
asking. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 127 


128—Metal Band Saw 


The Wells Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion has announced a new eight-page 
eatalog giving descriptive data for 
their complete line of metal-cutting 
band saws. In addition, the catalog 
contains a handy blade and speed selec- 
tion chart for cutting various materials. 
You'll find this not only informative 
and interesting, but a valuable piece to 
keep for future reference. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 128 
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White Succeeds Hallowell 


William H. White, formerly as- 
sistant agent in Susquehanna 
county, Pennsylvania, is now 
county agent in Philadelphia 
county. 


Dr. H. R. Albrecht, Pennsylvania 
State University extension director, 
announced that on September 1, 
William H. White, formerly assistant 
agent in Susquehanna county, took 
over as county agent in Philadelphia 
county. 

White succeeds Charles K. Hallowell, 
first Philadelphia county agent who 
started the work there in 1923 and 
retired last April with 32 years of 
service. 

The other new agent is Paul T. 
Rothrock, formerly associate agent in 
Bucks county, now county agent of 
Lycoming county. 

Both White and Rothrock are Penn 
State graduates, and both joined the 
University’s agricultural extension 
staff as assistant county agents upon 
graduation—Rothrock in 1947, and 
White in 1949. 


Banbury to Head Station 


Evans E. Banbury, Sherman 
county, Kansas, agricultural 
agent, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Kansas State 
College branch agricultural ex- 
periment station at Colby, effec- 
tive November 16. 


Banbury, a 1940 graduate of the 
college, has been agricultural county 
agent at Goodland since 1940, except 
for four years of service with the 
armed forces in the U.S. and Pacific 
theaters during World War II. 

He earned Phi Kappa Phi recogni- 
tion for outstanding scholarship and 
was elected to Blue Key for out- 
standing leadership while attending 
college. 

Reared on a Pratt county farm, 


Banbury has been in agricultural work 
all his life. He is a former president 
of the Kansas County Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and has served on several na- 
tional and state extension committees. 


Under his leadership an outstand- 
ing extension program has developed 
in Sherman county. More than half 
the eligible youth of the county are 
in 4-H club work, and 70 percent of 
the livestock farmers have silos for 
carrying over surplus feeds to use 
during lean years. He helped organize 
a dairy artificial breeding program 
to improve the dairy industry of the 
county and has one of the outstanding 
sheep programs of the state function- 
ing in the Goodland area. 


Banbury replaces the late Embert 
H. Coles who died June 30 after 26 
years as superintendent of the Colby 
branch station. 


Amid symbols of the diversified agricul- 
ture that he has helped develop, citizens 
of Kemper county, Mississippi, recently 
presented County Agent R. T. (Bob) Hob- 
son (center), with a certificate of appreci- 
ation and a suit. L-r are, A. M. Palmer 
representing the businessmen; Antonia 
Bates, representing the farmers; Hobson; 
and Lamar Sledge, editor of the Kemper 
County Messenger, weekly newspaper. 


Because of his long service as a 
county agent and his active interest 
in his work, Brown was selected to 
receive the award. Through his efforts 
he has improved vegetable production 
through better varieties and cultural 
practices. 


During his years of county agent 
service he has seen many changes 
in the county from the use of horses 
and mules to machinery. Dwindling 
sources of labor and higher costs 
have caused farmers to change from 
some types of truck farming to grow- 
ing of more corn and soybeans that 
can be planted, worked, and harvested 
by machinery. Demand and market 
prices are also partly responsible. 

Jim Magruder, state county agent 
leader said at a recent tribute to 
Brown, “We have never heard Jim 
Brown promote himself. As a result, 
everyone has promoted him. He has 
always been friendly, kind, and 


humble in working with the people 
of Wicomoco county.” 


The chicken sure was good! At least, the 
happy expression on the faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jay Partridge indicates that the en- 
tire meal was satisfactory. Jay is former 
information chairman of the NACAA and 
the picture was taken at the county agents’ 
national convention, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, held last September. 


How Much Fertilizer? 
The amount of fertilizer you 
can use depends on the kind of 
farmer you are. 
A recent Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station study showed how 


_ profits from fertilizer are influenced 


County Agent 
Reeeives Award 


James P. Brown, retired Wicom- 
ico county Maryland agricul- 
tural agent, received a distin- 
guished service award at the 
recent NACAA meeting. 


Brown served as county agent in 
the Maryland eastern shore county for 
29 years, retiring July 15 this year. 
Before becoming county agent he 
served 14 years with the U.S. Forest 
Service in Montana. 


by the kind of farming practices used. 
For example, when excellent pro- 
duction practices were used, 800 
pounds of fertilizer per acre on corn 
increased profits $33 above the 200- 
pound application. But when poor 
production practices were used, 800 
pounds increased net income only $13 
above 200 pounds.—End 


* 


Flattery is telling the other man ex- 
actly what he thinks of himself. 
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when GLYOUIN gives you 


the best apples 
at lowest cost! 


BEST COLOR AND FINISH 


Experiment station and grower results 
prove Crac Glyodin apples have the 
finest color and finish—apples that get 
you top market prices. 

Rated first in 88 tests in 19 leading 
apple states over 5 years! 


COSTS LEAST 


Costs only 75¢ per 100 gallons of spray (54¢ 
in cover sprays) — the lowest costing organic 
fungicide. 


GIVES HIGHEST YIELDS 


It’s been proved by growers and experiment 
station tests that trees treated with Crac Glyodin 
give greater apple yields than trees treated with 
other leading fungicides. 


EARLY SPRAYS COVER SPRAYS 
ADD 
Guyopin Mercury Giyopin 
for when needed for for continued 
protection back action protection 
CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 
Send in this coupon and get the proof that ARTY 

Crac Glyodin is the best you can use. You'll A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
receive free a full color booklet on apples. How Vert 
It shows the proved facts on cost, yield, Check ones you want— 
finish, scab control, mite control, summer Send me the new CraG Glyodin Apple Growers’ Booklet 
disease control, and many other extra bene- F-8954[_] Cherry Booklet F-8783 [_] 


fits Crac Glyodin gives. 


Nome. 


(Ven a - You can also use Address. 
Crac Glyodin to control cherry leaf spot! 
“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporati 
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(Above) Portable Hale Type FZ, 
fine for pastures up to 10 acres. 


For Pasture, Orchard or 
Crop Irrigation 


Ynsist on 


UNITS 


The complete line of Hale Irrigation Pump- 
ing Units provides the right Volumes and 
Pressure and stands up under hard use. 
Write for full information, State No. of 
Acres and Source of Water Available. 


Irrigation Division 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


Full-Color 
Livestock Pictures 


You can order from Better Farm- 
ing Methods full-color livestock 
pictures printed on 3 8% x 


11% inch enamel stock. ch pic- 
ture is suitable for framing. Ideal 
for use in ag classroom, 4-H club 
room or office. 


Following pictures are available: 


1. Brown Swiss Cow 

2. Jersey Bull and Cow 
3. Guernsey Bull and Cow 
4. Holstein Bull and Cow 
5. Duroc Gilt 

6. Hampshire Sow 

7. Berkshire Sow 

8. Hampshire Ram 

9. Columbia Ram 

10. Angus Bull 

11. Hereford Bull 

12. Polled Hereford Bull 
13. Shorthorn Bull 

14. Shorthorn Cow 

15. Milking Shorthorn Cow 
16. Percheron Horse 

17. Milking Shorthorn Bull 
18. Hereford Cow 


15 cents each 


Complete set of 18, $2.50 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
No C.0.D. orders, please 


Order from 
Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


And motley cattle mix in sorry lots, 


A County Agent’s Prayer 


Dear Lord, if sorry seed should fall upon neglected soil, 
And the farmer’s strength be sapped by needless toil, 
If hungry bugs should rob the crops, 


If backs are bent, and hope grows dim 

Because I fail to get the proper word to him, 
If I turn my eyes, and erosion steals the land, 
Shall not the guilt then rest upon my hands? 


If I can’t show them better ways and bind their hearts 

To me, and in their efforts have a part, 

If I am not a source of truth, and in their problems share, 
If communities crumble, and fields go bare, 

If there ever comes a time when I don’t care, 

And failure comes to dull the beauty of the land, 

Shall not the futility rest upon my hands? 


If I tell them not of agriculture’s better way, 

And fail to offer my assistance day by day, 

If I let my enthusiasm dim by things I can not be 

And the many things for which I am called shall harden me, 
If by my failure some shall fail to hear, 

This message of better ways, then I fear 

That I have failed to do the things I hold so dear. 


So Lord, let me not fail and as they come my way and things demand, 
Let me always answer to my call, the best I can 

Let me clasp hands with tillers of the soil at the close of day, 

Let him look at me with friendly eye and say, 

“You had a part, you helped show the way.” 


—Reagan Brown, County Agent, Caldwell county, Texas 


A. O. Smith Demonstrates 
“‘Harvestore” Advantages 


A new concept of agriculture, using 
improved storage facilities for cer- 
tain farm crops, may result in dou- 
bling present production of milk and 
beef per acre on many farms. This 
was demonstrated in practice by the 
A. O. Smith Corporation, recently, at 
a one-day meeting for the benefit of 
editors of leading agricultural journals 
of the nation. 

The tour involved visits to the 
Minnesota Valley Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation’s 500-acre farm near New 
Prague, Minn., and a smaller beef 
feeding spread a few miles away. It 
marked the first formal revelation by 


This cattle feeder uses three Harvestores 
for beef feeding operations on his farm. 
Such mechanical handling of forage crops 
reduces labor, increases chore efficiency, 
and gives spoilage-free storage. 
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the A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, of the capabilities of its 
Harvestore. 

The Harvestore is a glass-coated- 
steel storage structure made unique 
by its bottom-unloading device, its 
airtight features preventing spoilage, 
and its anti-corrosion defenses. 

Morris E. Fonda, general sales man- 
ager of the Harvestore Division, told 
the editors that sealed storage as 
exemplified by the A. O. Smith prod- 
uct, is opening up new horizons in 
the storage and use of roughages. 
He pointed out that it saves the 
farmer from forage losses under one 
of two extremes he faces in common 
silo storage—that of extremely moist 
crops stored at close to field con- 
ditions, or virtually dehydrated stor- 
age with high loss of leaves in the 
artificial drying and handling. 

Fonda re-emphasized the fact that 
the bottom unloader of the Harvestore 
makes it more of a processing plant 
than a static storage unit like the silo. 

How Harvestore owners have been 
able to reduce moisture content of 
legume roughage to 40-60 percent and 
develop a feed that is neither hay nor 
silage but best termed “haylage,” was 
described to the conference by Leroy 
Reese, Harvestore Division specialist. 
Reese further listed the possibilities 
of storing 20 to 30 percent moisture 
corn with no mold growth nor heat- 
ing. This makes possible the saving 
of a corn crop from early frost. 
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No discussion of transportation should 
ignore the question: “Who owns and 
operates the nation’s trucks?” 


Well, some 3,000,000 are owned by 
farmers. Only 1,300,000 are ‘‘for-hire” 
trucks, operated by professional haul- 
ers. Around 1,300,000 are publicly 
owned—by police and fire depart- 
ments, municipal santitation divisions, 
the U.S. mail service, and the like. 


PUBLIC SERVICE Ml 


The rest—approximately 4,000,000— 
are owned by businesses of all kinds: 
manufacturing, retail, service organ- 
izations, etc. 


Trucks are involved so deeply in 
your job, your comfort and con- 
venience, and your security that any 
tampering with America’s unmatched 
transportation system is a direct threat 
to you—to everybody! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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C. BUSINESS 


Young Farmer Program (Part 2) 


Should I Organize a © 
Young Farmer Chapter? 


By Hareld Cushman 
Cornell University 


@ EVERY TEACHER OF vocational 

agriculture conducting a young 
farmer program wonders whether or 
not he should organize a young farmer 
chapter. 

That is, he does until he tries it. 
After that he nearly always wonders 
why he hesitated. 

In a way it’s strange that we who 
have served so proudly as advisers 
of FFA chapters should question their 
young farmer counterpart; but we do. 

Since instructors who have had ex- 
perience with young farmer chapters 
are so loquacious in their praise it’s 
easy to round up the advantages from 
the teacher’s point of view. Here are 
a few common ones. 


List Advantages 


1. Enables the young farmers to 
share in responsibility for the success 
of the young farmer program. 

2. Frees the teacher from many rou- 
tine matters such as keeping minutes 
of meetings and financial accounts, re- 
cruiting new members, providing re- 
freshments, writing publicity, etc.; 
since these matters are taken over by 
chapter officers. 

3. Helps solve the attendance prob- 
lem if the chapter is active. 

4. Provides social and recreational 
activities for the group and thus welds 
them more firmly to the teacher and 
his program. 

5. Makes the program the young 
farmer’s as well as the teacher’s. 


Talk with Leaders 


Now that you’ve seen the advan- 
tages you might wonder how you 
should go about forming a chapter. 
Probably the first thing you should do 
is to find out all you can about them. 
You can do this by talking with ad- 
visers who have chapters, by reading 
about them in professional journals 
and books, or by discussing the matter 
with the state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education. 

After you've convinced yourself 
that it’s something you want to try, 


discuss the idea with each of your 
young farmers while you’re making 
on-farm visits and sell it to them. If 
there is a young farmer chapter near- 
by you could visit them with your 
group; or you could have the presi- 
dent and adviser of such a group at- 
tend your meeting. 

Another technique for interesting 
your young farmers in forming a 
chapter might be to have them help 
you to develop a list of activities of 
the sort that might be carried on if a 
chapter was formed. 


Elect Officers 


After the group has voted to organ- 
ize, officers should be elected, a con- 
stitution drawn up, and a program of 
activities developed. Just as in the 
FFA chapter, it is a good idea to 
spread responsibility so that everyone 
gets a job. 

One difference that you will dis- 
cover after you get under way is that 
it takes less follow-up on your part 
to keep the young farmer chapter roll- 
ing. The young farmers accept re- 


Part I of this 
series, “The Vo- 
Ag Teacher Is the 
Key”, appeared in 
the October issue 
of Better Farm- 
ing Methods. 


sponsibility better than their younger 
brothers. 

However successful your program 
may have been in the past, it will be 
better with a young farmer chapter. 


Give On-Farm Instruction 


One of the biggest advantages over 
other agencies that you have as a 
young farmer instructor is the oppor- 
tunity to give your men somewhere 
near the amount of individual assist- 
ance that they need. Since your op- 
portunity is unique you should be 
sure to cash in on it. 

On-farm instruction gives you an 
opportunity to follow up on the deci- 
sions and plans made during group 
instruction. It’s your second chance at 
helping the individual young farmer 
to adapt new methods to his particular 
situation. 

It is also your opportunity to help 
him with the individual problems 
which he is encountering, which are 
now common with the rest of your 
class members. It is hard to justify 
spending class time discussing a prob- 


Young farmers across the country are discussing the possibilities of forming 
local, state, and national young farmer associations. This group met at 
Kansas City in 1954 to plan a “National Young Farmer Conference” to discuss 
the issues. Seated (l-r) Philip Brouillette, Vermont; Henry Crouch, South 


Carolina; Harry Williamson, Virginia; and Douglas Stephens, Utah. Standing: 
Jack Madsen, Utah, and Carrington Herbert, South Carolina. 
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FREE Firestone AIR MEASURE GAUGE 
Cuts Farm Tractor Tire Costs 


Tractor tire tread depth (right) is instantly and 
accurately measured by inserting the handle end 
= —_ new Firestone tractor tire air measure 

ge between the tread traction bars. If tread 
2 “A” is indicated (as shown here) the rim 
of a properly inflated rear tractor tire will fit 
snugly into the notch on the arm of the gauge 
marked “A” (above) when the handle arm of the 
gauge is placed on the ground and turned toward 
the tire rim. If the rim is above the notch, an 
overinflated condition exists. If the rim rests 
below the “A,” the tire is underinflated. Tractor 
owners may obtain gauges Free at Firestone 
Dealers and Stores. 


The new exclusive Firestone air measure 

gauge will eliminate 70% of premature tractor 

tire failures that are known to result from 
overinflation and underinflation of tires. 


The new Firestone air measure gauge is so 
simple that even a child can use it correctly. 
It will always indicate correct tractor tire infla- 
tion to provide maximum traction, regardless 


of the metal or fluid weights applied to tractor 
wheels or the varying loads placed upon tires 
when different implements are used. 


Firestone air measure gauges are available 
free of charge at Firestone Dealers and Stores. 
Tell your Firestone Dealer or Store Manager 
the size of the tires on your tractor and you 
will be given a gauge for that specific size. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC 


Copyright 1955, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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$50 in prizes. 


of communicating messages and ideas. 


Farming Methods magazine. 


not a typewritten copy of it. 


Better Farming Methods. 


contest. It consists of 
people. 


in my program. 
Name: 


Better Farming Methods 


Circular Newsletter Contest 


Simple rules. 


How much are the prizes? They will total $50. Awards will be 
$25—first prize 
$15—-second prize 
$10—third prize 


6. Contest closes at midnight, January 31, 1956. 


7. The decision of the judges will be final. Winners will be announced in 
the March, 1956, issue of Better Farming Methods. 


Easy to 


What is this contest? Newsletters are an important communications tool of 
the ag leader. The purpose of this contest is to help focus attention on the 
improvement and use of good circular newsletters. 


Newsletters are used to call attention to special events, meetings, pro- 
grams, and field days. They sell ideas. They suggest better methods of 
farming. Yet, many of them need improvement to get the attention of the 
farmer today. They must compete with many other more glamorous means 


Here Are the Simple Entry Rules 
1. This contest is open to all adult agricultural ieaders who receive Better 


1, One copy, actual newsletter, that I have sent to my farm 
2. A 100 word or less statement telling how I use newsletters 


enter. 


On page 80 of last month’s issue, you will find a story on newsletters. 
The point discussed here may help you select an entry that will be judged a 
winner. Better Farming Methods will offer three prizes to ag leaders whose 
entries are judged the best. Complete contest rules are given below. 


2. Each entry will consist of one copy of a circular newsletter (not a post- 
ecard), concerning a phase of your program of work, that you have written 
and sent to your farm people. Such entry will be one of the actual letters, 


8. Each entry must be accompanied by a statement of 100 words or less, 
telling how you use newsletters to help carry on your program. 


4. Only one entry will be accepted from each contestant. 


5. Mail all entries to Newsletter Contest, Better Farming Methods, Sand- 
stone Building, Mount Morris, Ill. All entries become the property of 


out and mail with your entry 
Official Entry Blank 
CIRCULAR NEWSLETTER CONTEST 


Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, Ill. 
Attached to this entry blank is my entry in your circular newsletter 


Strest Address: .. 


City and State; ........... 


My position is: 


— 


(county agent, vo-ag teacher, soil conservationist, ete.) 
Please print your name and address 
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“So I’m a little late. I get to town so 
seldom I had trouble finding my way 
back.” 


lem which only one class member has, 
but it’s a natural for on-farm instruc- 
tion. 

Now for a few tips on proper pro- 
cedure for giving on-farm instruction. 
Before you leave the school, get out 
the young farmer’s folder and read 
over the notes you kept last time. Set 
firmly in your mind the purpose for 
this visit and collect the necessary 
instructional materials. 

When you get to the farm, review 
the purpose of this visit with the 
trainee, decide with him what you’re 
going to accomplish and go at it. Some 
instructors make the mistake of doing 
too much for the young farmer. Your 
job is to supply him with know how 
and factors to be considered. Making 
the decisions and actually doing most 
of the work is up to him. 

Before you leave, set the time and 
purpose of your next visit with the 
young farmer. After you've left the 
farm, jot down a record of your visit 
for future reverence. 


A Real Adventure 


Organizing and conducting a young 
farmer pregram this coming school 
year can be a real adventure. How- 
ever, before you make your final de- 
cision make sure you've arranged 
sufficient time, that your pupil load 
is permissive, that your know-how is 
up to date and that you’ve got a 
group of young farmers who are really 
interested. 

If you make a real effort to discover 
the problems of your young farmers 
and if you base both group and on- 
farm instruction on these problems, 
you can’t go wrong. Then, if you cap 
it all off wy organizing an active young 
farmer chapter you have it made.— 
End 
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Foundation Announces 
Campaign 

A special feature of the fifth annual 
rat and mouse control campaign, an- 
nounced recently by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, will 
be a “name the rat” contest. A total 
of $2,000 in cash prizes for individuals 
and youth groups—4-H clubs, FFA 
chapters, and others—will be a special 
feature. 

In addition to conducting the con- 
test, the Foundation is supplying a 
completely new kit, planned to sim- 
plify the organization of a rat and 
mouse control campaign. The plan 
makes possible the close co-operation 
of group members, local bait dealers, 
other business men, town or city 
officials, and the general public, and 
enables the youth group to earn money 
for its treasury. 

Organizations may enroll in the 
campaign and receive the complete kit 
of campaign aids by writing to: Ed- 
ucational Director, Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, P.O. Box 2217, 
Madison 1, Wis. 


* 


Fertilizer Application 


The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
reports that split applications of fer- 
tilizer are very beneficial in aiming 
at maximum yields of Irish potatoes 
and other spring vegetable crops 
planted on light soils. On heavy soils 
there is little benefit from dividing 
the fertilizer application. 


* 


At the last convention of the Flying Farm- 
ers of America, Dennis Utter, Wheatland, 
Wyo., a member of the Future Farmers of 
America, won a $150 scholarship. This was 


awarded him by the Air Transport Associ. | 


ation for his work in promoting agricul- 
tural aviation in his local chapter. Pre- 
senting him the scholarship is Jack Smith 
of the Association. 


What's new 
in farming? . 


There’s a hidden crop in your corn crib! 


Under the golden kernels, you'll find a 
crop that’s being used for everything 
from feed to pharmaceuticals, It’s the 
humble old corn cob. 

Collecting stations now gather cobs 
for 24 major cob-grinding plants. The 
ground cobs are mixed in beef-feeding 
supplements (corn cobs have 60% of 
the nutritive value of corn itself) and 


used as blast cleaning compounds. 

Corn cobs also go into the produc- 
tion of furfural, an essential chemical 
in nylons, synthetic rubber and phar- 
maceuticals. 

All in all, the corn cob amounts to 
more than $10 million a year in prof- 
its for farmers and cob grinders—a real 
hidden fortune right in your back yard. 


What's beat 
maintenance? 


A new motor oil every farmer 
should know about 


Carbon build-up in hard-working farm 
engines often results in troublesome 
knock, overheating, costly valve fail- 
ure and subsequent loss of power... 
plus increased oil consumption. 
Now, here’s a new motor oil that 
controls carbon, keeps engines clean 
and smooth running in every season. 


New Gulfpride H.D. Select is Super- 
Refined by Gulf’s Alchlor Process— 
the extra refining step that removes 
up to 15% more of the carbon form- 
ers. As a result, Gulfpride H.D. Se- 


lect holds intake and combustion de- 
posits to a minimum . . . it’s the c/ean- 
working motor oil. 

And, new Gulfpride H.D. Select 

has “natural viscosity” —contains no 
artificial thickeners that break down 
under engine heat and pressure—pro- 
vides the toughest protective film ever 
developed in a motor oil. 
Available in three grades—SAE 10W, 
20/20 W and SAE 30. A proper grade 
for every season as recommended by 
your equipment manufacturer. 


Buy Gulfpride H.D. Select in the 
handy 5-gallon utility container 


Thrifty farmers go Gulf \ 
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Raise Broilers 


for BIGGER 
Profits! 


@ Develop local markets and 
boost your profits 

@ Build cheaper, more effi- 
cient housing 

@ Feed larger broods, faster 
and easier 
@ Prevent and control diseases 
which cut into profits 

@ Set up a money-making home 
dressing plant 

@ Follow successful brooding 
and management 

practices 

@ Answer your problems on 
all phases of broiler 

production 


Successful 
Order your] etter crowing 
The up-to-date 
guide book itt 
copy NOW| * 
Hoffman and Dr. 
13 
postpaid | broiler field. 


Hard cover, fully 
Deluxe Edition} 


f= 
AND MAIL TODAY! 
§ WATT PUBLISHING CO. 
§ Mount Morris, Ill. 
§ Rush my copy of Successful 


1 Broiler Growing, postpaid. My 
$3.50 is enclosed. 


Young Turkey Growers 
To Get Recognition 


Plans have been completed by the 
National Turkey Federation, Mount 
Morris, Ill., for recognition of out- 
standing youth achievement in the 
turkey field. 

An outstanding boy or girl in tur- 
key project work in each state will 
be selected as well as a national 
winner. 

The national award will consist of 
an appropriate plaque and an all 
expense trip to the National Turkey 
Federation Convention. The National 
Turkey Federation will present an 
appropriate plaque of recognition to 
each state winner. 

Any boy or girl who is regularly 
enrolled in 4-H, FFA, FHA, NFA, or 
any other organized turkey project 
is eligible to participate. Each state 
selects its winner under its own rules 
and procedures. The reports for state 
winners must be submitted to the 
national committee before December 
1 of each year. 

The award for 1955 will be an all- 
expense trip to the National Turkey 
Federation Convention, to be held 
January 4-6, 1956, at the Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago, Il. 

Those interested in further informa- 
tion should write to M. C. Small, sec- 
retary, NTF National Youth Com- 
mittee, Mount Morris, Ill. 


* 


4-H Builders’ Council 
Appoints Shrum Secretary 


Grant Shrum, a former State 4-H 
Club Agent in Missouri, has been 
named executive secretary to the 4-H 
Builders’ Council of the National 
4-H Club Foundation, according to 
Norman C. Mindrum, the Foundation’s 
executive director. 

As executive secretary to the 4-H 
Builders’ Council, Shrum will spear- 
head and coordinate the Founda- 
tion’s fund raising activities. The 
Builders’ Council is composed of 
leading citizens, representing different 
segments of the business community, 
who are interested in developing sup- 
port for 4-H club work. 


* 


Ryania, Good Insecticide 


USDA scientists observing the 1955 
apple crop in an experimental orchard 
near Kearneysville, W. Va., report that 
the harvest this year again testifies 
to the value of ryania as a selective 
insecticide for apple growers in the 
East. These studies were carried out 
in cooperation with the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Results since 1952 with apple crops 
at the West Virginia orchard, and on 
cooperating commercial tracts nearby, 


“He must have started up the milkin’ 
machine and dozed off!” 


have shown that ryania (a botanical 
insecticide obtained from the dried, 
ground stems of a shrub native to 
Trinidad) has several important ad- 
vantages: 


(1) It literally chooses between the 
grower’s insect friends and enemies 
in the orchard. (2) It controls the 
codling moth, and might provide an 
excellent reserve defense if DDT- 
resistant strains of moths develop. 


(3) Ryania does not injure plant 
tissues, is comparatively safe for man 
and warm-blooded animals, and is one 
of the few pesticides exempt from 
residue tolerance on growing crops. 


Ryania’s chief disadvantage at pres- 
ent is that it costs more than most 
other common insecticides. 


* 


. . I heartily agree .. .” 


Dear Herbert: 

I just got through reading your com- 
ments on Convention Notes. I want to 
compliment you on your clear thinking 
in regard to conventions and I heartily 
agree with what you have written. 

I have started to make the trips around 
to the 12 states in the North Central 
Region aS Regional Director and I am 
taking along your article and I am plan- 
ning on quoting some of the statements 
when I meet with the various State Asso- 
ciations—Orville F. Walker, director, 
North Central Region, NACAA. 


“, . . we tried to use your 
suggestions . . .” 
Dear Herb: : 

As usual I was most impressed by your 
recent editorial on conventions. I am 
happy to report to you that we really 
tried to use your suggestions at the 
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Minnesota Vocational Association con- 
vention just completed October 27-28. 

Since I am not on the vo-ag teachers 
list I miss Better Farming Methods. If I 
am still eligible to receive it I would like 
very much to be included. You have 
many ideas which apply to the new field 
of administration in which I am now en- 
gaged.—Thomas W. Raine, vocational di- 
rector, Winona Area Vocational School, 
Winona, Minn. 


. . always helpful articles . . .” 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

Many thanks for the November 1955 
issue of Better Farming Methods. This 
tenth annual directory issue is of im- 
mense value for ready reference with 
many individuals, agencies and organ- 
izations. 

There are always many helpful articles, 
suggestions from ads, and your own edi- 
torials that we enjoy. As a former coun- 
ty agent and county agent leader in 
South Dakota years ago before joining 
the Soil Conservation Service, we nat- 
urally retain a deep interest in the prog- 
ress of Extension and the basic program 
county and home agents and specialists 
carry on. 

Your editorial comments in “Conven- 
tion Notes” is fine and is going to be 
passed along at appropriate times.—Ross 
D. Davies, state conservationist, Huron, 
S.D. 


* 


Oregon Ag Leader Dies 


Workers in agricultural education 
will regret to learn of the death of 
Maurice C. Buchanan, assistant state 
supervisor of agricultural education, 
Oregon. Just last June he received 
his 25-year Service Award during the 
annual vo-ag teachers’ conference in 
his state. 

He had held his present position for 
the past 11 years, having previously 
taught vo-ag in California and 
Oregon. 


FFA member Dick Winchliff, Dayton, 
Wash., is shown receiving a handsome 
wrist watch from M. E. Ensminger, Wash- 
ington State College, department of animal 
husbandry. The watch was awarded by 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation to the win- 
ner of the junior division in the judging 
contest at the Washington Swine Type 
Conference, Clint Luce, Whitman county 
extension agent, supervisor of the judging 
contest, witnesses the presentation. 


SEED 


Reports come in from all over the country: Corn yield increased 
up to 25% ...with Spergon. Soybean yield increased up to 53.5% 
...with Spergon. Sorghum stands increased up to 33%, with 
alfalfa yields up substantially in every area...all with Spergon. 

These are yield increases that really pay off at market time. 
Spergon will pay off for you by preventing seed decay, “damping 
off” and many other fungus diseases so rampant during cold, wet 
planting weather. 

Spergon lubricates your seed for less planter breakage and 
easier planting. It is relatively inexpensive and, in addition, is 
non-hazardous to humans and animals. 


Order Spergon® from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company US 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 
BETTER FARMING METHODS—Decomber, 


ers Of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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By T. J. Wakeman 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ WHEN MAKING A SURVEY of 
the home situation of our students, 
many teaching opportunities can be 
found. Among the most outstanding 
is the opportunity to teach students 
to identify problems and an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to establish and 
maintain’ a 1000 batting average on 
pupil application of his teaching. 
There doesn’t seem to be much 
question among the vo-ag teachers 
as to the soundness of a survey of 
home conditions, yet, some teachers 
say they cannot recognize many 
teaching opportunities. This situation 
can be overcome by planned visits to 
the farm when the farmer, wife, chil- 
dren, and hired help can be present. 
The operator of a grain drill can 
point out the immediate difficulties at 
once; the wife can tell you the thermo- 
stat on the brooder is not working; 
the tractor operator can tell you that 
the water in the tractor engine boils. 
There are problems they do not 
recognize, although they see them 
daily—need for paint, over-grazing of 
pasture, need for a balance between 
livestock and crops, etc. 


1. Visit the Farm Often 


If you are having difficulty in find- 
ing problems, I suggest you go to the 
farm alone and look for teaching op- 
port nities. Make yourself a member 
of the family and not just a visitor. 
Let them know they are helping you 
to build a real vocational agriculture 
program, which will also help them 
to overcome their farming difficulties. 


2. Use Tact 


Be careful to question the farmer 
and his family in a constructive man- 
ner in trying to identify problems. By 
doing this they will be more coopera- 
tive in helping you find the problems. 
Should we condemn or indict them, 
they will not feel free to discuss their 
problems. Never call an old piece of 


How to Find Teaching Opportunities 
While Making the Farm Survey 
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machinery “junk” even though it may 
look just that to you. It may be a 
cherished antique to them. 


3. Plan the Field Trip 


Take a group to the farm with the 
objective of recognizing farm prob- 
lems that are teaching opportunities 
for the instructor and learning oppor- 
tunities for the family members. We 
have to keep pounding away at this 
problem of recognizing farm problems 
if we want our programs to be sound, 
worthwhile, and interesting. 


4. Application 


After the teaching opportunities are 
found, do something constructive 
about the situation. Place these jobs 
on your calendar of work and con- 
stantly call them to the attention of 
your students, saying, “Now this 
should take care of one of the prob- 
lems we found on our field trip.” En- 
courage the students to report on 
solutions to problems, thus making 
the entire vocational agriculture pro- 
gram functional. 

Below we show three samples of 
problems encountered by a group of 
high school students during a recent 


COMES 


“He’s a well beloved, charming old man 
who brings sunshine and joy whenever 
he goes...” 


survey. These are unit samples of a 
crop, a livestock, and a farm mechanic 
enterprise. These are only a few of 
the problems that can be found on 
many farms. 


Corn For Silage 


(1) Corn was planted twice; once in May 
and again in June. 

(2) No soil analysis was made. ; 
(3) Eight hundred pounds of 5-10-5 ferti- 
lizer was applied to the entire crop. 

(4) A non-adapted variety of corn for 


in seed was used. 
(5) vo cultivations were made, when 
corn was 8 and 16 inches high. : 
(6) Distances between pairs of rows varied 
from 20-60 inches. 

(7) Distances between cut corn stalks 
ranged from 10-60 inches. 

(8) There were as many as three stalks 
dropped together. 

(9) The corn was cut 12 inches from 


(10) There were 10 weed stalks per linear 
foot of row. 

(11) The corn rows did not follow the con- 
tour strips. 

(12) There was milk in the grains of corn 
in the silage. The length of cobs and 
stalks varied up to 6 inches. 

Now try to determine what teaching op- 
portunities existed here. Here are a few 
that were suggested by the problems listed. 

(1) Planting corn as a job to be studied—- 
time, depth, distance between grains, 
using a marker to obtain uniform dis- 
tances between rows, and selecting the 

roper dropping plates. 

(2) Fertilizing corn—taking soil samples 
and having them analyzed, depth, 
amount, and side dressing. 

(3) Selecting adapted hybrid seed for 


silage. 
(4) Controlling weeds—cultivation, chem- 


icals. 
(5) Conserving the top soil while produc- 
ing corn. 

(6) Harvesting silage to obtain the great- 
est amount and best quality of feed. 
(7) Adjusting and operating a silage har- 

vester. 
(8) Sharpening the harvester cutter 


ves. 
(9) Repairing and maintaining a field har- 
vester. 


Grade A Dairy 
(1) The herd average was 5080 pounds per 


cow. 

(2) Calves were dropped in aes: 

(3) All the cows were being fed the same 
amount of feed. 

(4) The hay rack was constructed so as to 
let the hay fall to the ground beneath 
the feet of the cows. 

(5) The Guernsey cows were being bred 

th a registered Holstein sire. 

(6) The calves were never given the cows 
milk. A substitute was being used 
from the time of birth. 

(1) The calves had white scours and were 
small for their age. 

(8) The teat cups were never disinfected. 

(9) The compressor to the milking ma- 
chine was not developing the proper 
vacuum. 


Teaches Farm Sho ach 
+ 


(10) The milk cooler box needed painting 
and the water in the cooler was whit- 
ish and stagnant. 

(11) Flies moved in swarms in the. milking 
barn. 


(12) The water heater jacket was cracked 
and leaking. 


Farm Machinery 


These are problems found by high school 
students in studying a turn plow. Upon the 
first look at the plow one student said, “It 
looks like a new plow to me.” It did look 
like a new one—it had just been painted. 
Yet when the plow was pushed, the jar 
caused the paint to loosen because the paint 
had been applied before the implement had 
been 

(1) The owner said the clutch did not al- 

ways function. 

(2) Om removing the hub caps it was 

found that one bearing was worn out. 

(3) Three of the grease fittings were miss- 


ing. 
(4) The clevis was broken because the 
emergency release on the hitch was 


too tight. ; 2 
(5) One of the tires was improperly in- 


(6) Tire tread on the rear furrow wheel 
was worn on one side. 

(7) Six bolts had been replaced with bolts 
of a different type or of a smaller size. 
Two cther three-inch bolts had been 
replaced with four-inch bolts and 
bushed with four washers to take up 
unneeded bolt length. 

(8) One rolling colter was missing. 

(9) The other colter needed adjusting. 

(10) The inner land side was worn and 
beyond repair. 

(11) The shares needed replacing or re- 
conditioning. 

(12) Adjusting levers needed straightening 
and latch rods replaced. 

(13) Needs lubrication. 


(14) ae roe removed, cleaned and re- 


painted.—End 


* 
Egg Vending Machine 


A new egg vending machine was 


demonstrated recently at Cornell 
University. 

The machine holds 100 dozen eggs 
and was developed by a company 
through a cooperative arrangement 
with the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

The vending machine is insulated 
and refrigerated to maintain the eggs’ 
quality and heated to prevent freez- 
ing during the winter. 

Now being used for research at a 
campus building, the machine can 
hold any type of standard size carton 
containing medium or large eggs. 
Like any other machine, consumers 
merely insert the required cash and 
draw out a carton of eggs. 


* 


More Pigs with Antibiotics 


An extra pig or two per litter re- 
sulted when the diet of the sow was 
supplemented with an antibiotic dur- 
ing her gestation, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The extra pigs were due to birth of 
more live pigs and better ability of 
the pigs to survive until weaned. The 
inclusion of Aureomycin (the anti- 
biotic used) in the gestation ration 
neither increased the number of 
embryos nor the pig’s birth weight. 
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Here is a new, light weight engine, designed and built to Wiscon- 
sin heavy-duty standards in all details, offering original equip- 


ment builders and engine users 


maximum power advantage and 


performance in a 2.3 to 5.6 hp. range at 1600 to 3600 rpm. 


Like all Wisconsin Engines, the 


Model ACN has the built-in Lug- 


ging Power that hangs on through the shock load pinches and 
keeps the job moving without stalling. With a 25%” bore x 234” 
stroke, it has a 14.88 cu. in, displacement. 


Heavy-duty features include tapered roller main bearings at 
BOTH ends of the crankshaft; rotary type high tension OUTSIDE 
Magneto with Impulse Coupling for quick, all-weather starts at 


low cranking speed; pump-ci 


rculated splash lubrication plus 


efficient AIR-COOLING from extreme sub-zero to 140° F. 


Perhaps this is just the power component you have been looking 
for — power to fit the machine; power to fit the job. Write for 


Bulletin S-179, 


* WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORAT 


_ World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Co 
«MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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An Adventure in Faith EN 


Since 1951, I have been trying to share a per- 
sonal Christmas message with you in each Decem- 
ber issue of Better Farming Methods. 

My message, for what it’s worth, and my inspi- 
ration this year comes from within my own family 
—just as many of your inspirational thoughts and 
ideas come from yours, too. 

As I left for work this morning, October 31, my 
second grade boy, Allan, gave me a letter to mail. 
It was addressed to “Santa Claus, North Pole.” 

After I arrived at my office, I opened the letter. 
There, in neat and precise printing, I read: “Dear 
Santa ... Please give me a speedometer. I promise 
that I'll take better care of my bike.” 

Well, I answered his letter—in the name of 
Santa’s helper. For in our house we believe in 
Santa Claus, not a man who really exists and comes 
around every Christmas Eve, but a spirit. Yes, a 
spirit. One that represents good, kindness, under- 
standing, patience, thoughtfulness, and remem- 
brance. 

I answered it. For in that two sentence letter 
was a good lesson for me at this Christmas time. 
The lesson: An adventure in faith. 

First of all, he had faith in his father. He didn’t 
question the fact that I might not consider such a 
letter worthy. It never occurred to him that I 
wouldn’t mail it. His older brothers ridiculed the 
idea of a letter to Santa. But not his dad. 

And isn’t there a striking similarity between 
you and I and our Father? We, too, have faith in 
our Father. We ask Him to do things we wouldn’t 
ask of our fellow man. 

They wouldn’t understand. They, too, might 
ridicule the idea. 

At Christmas time, just like children, we renew 
that faith. We see the good, not the bad, in every 
man. We feel the kindness of our friends. We 
treasure the remembrances of our loved ones. 

And we know that there is a Father. We know 
He is good and kind and understanding. We have 
faith in His understanding of whatever we might 
ask. 

And we have proof of His thoughtfulness, for 
at Christmas we celebrate the birth of His Son, 
sent to us so that we might know Him, and by so 
doing, recognize the love and the hopes of our 
Father. 

Second, Allan had faith that he would receive 
an answer. It never occurred to him that Santa 
wouldn’t hear and heed his request. Of course he 
would get an answer. 

By the same token, we expect answers when we 
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ask. “Ask and ye shall receive.” 

Who among you would ever ask if you never 
expected an answer? Who among you would ever 
pray if you never expected results? 

Christmas time renews our faith, too, in receiv- 
ing answers to our requests. Somehow, when we 
read the Christmas story and hear the Christmas 
carols, we realize that there is never real doubt 
about our not receiving answers. 

Our trouble is that we don’t ask, and when we 
do, we ask with little faith. 

Third, he had faith in Santa Claus. No Santa? 
Impossible! What would Christmas be without 
Santa? 

He has never seen Santa. He has never heard 
the sound of the reindeer bells, or seen the sleigh, 
or heard Santa come down the chimney. 

But he has an undying faith in the spirit of 
Santa. 

And how alike that is to our understanding and 
beliefs. We, too, have an undying faith at Christ- 
mas time, not in a Santa Claus spirit, but in the 
grace of a Heavenly Father who sent a Son to 
walk in our midst and teach us exactly what the 
Father was like. 

We have never seen Him. We have never touched 
Him. We haven’t heard Him come in and out of 
our room. 

But who among you would deny His existence? 
Who would say there is no God? Who would say the 
story of the manger is but a myth? 

Yes, Christmas is an adventure in faith—in the 
family. We come from many distant places to 
gather together with trust, understanding, and 
love. For Christmas began with a family of three, 
in the humble surroundings of a stable. 

Christmas is an adventure in faith—in children. 
There are faces filled with anticipation, free of 
doubt and fear. We can see our ideals still shining, 
our dreams still glowing, and some of our hopes 
still shining bright. 

Christmas is an adventure in faith—in peace. 
We serve, rather than expecting service. We feel 
a quiet peace that comes with the joy of making 
others happy. We have an eternal hope that some- 
how the spirit of good will, still alive in the hearts 
of men, may eventually burst forth and make the 
promise of peace on earth a lasting reality. 

Merry Christmas! 
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The “voice’”’ of the farmer 


New Holland continues its public service campaign 


to help farmers sell more milk and meat 


| YEAR, New Holland began a 
**Drink more milk—Eat more 
meat” drive to step up the consump- 
tion of these healthful foods. 

Campaigning through radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, farm organizations 
and farm leaders, New Holland and 
its dealers from coast to coast touched 
off a nation-wide promotion, backed 
by many other groups as well. 


In recognition of these efforts to im- 
prove the nation’s economic strength, 


the American Public Relations Associ- 
ation has awarded New Holland its 
silver anvil trophy, for service to agri- 
culture. The program has won so much 
favor with farmers, too, that New 
Holland is continuing it for another 
year both in the United 
States and in Canada. 


New Holland Machine 
Company, New Holland, 
Pa. A subsidiary of Sperry 
Rand Corporation. 


NEw HOLLAND Xa | "First in Grassland Farming" 
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Look DEKALB’S RECORD 


the Texas Random Sample Test 


DEKALB ALSO HAD 
HIGHEST HEN-DAY BASIS—averaging 
253 eggs per bird (DEKALB Ill). 


This record speaks for itself. Get your share of high poultry 
profits this year. Raise DeKalb—the NEW, Modern Chix— 
= the NEW way to NEW CHIX profits. 


( , SEE YOUR DEKALB DEALER FOR DEKALB CHIX 
DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N, INC. DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, 
DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Grain Sorghum 


; \\) 21 18% 
4 LEGHOR 214 |29% 
a LEG 173 210 18% 
q VCROSs 210 |24%, 

TO MAKE YOU GREATER PROFITS 


